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views of the editors 


Passing comment 





Darts, laurels 
and other objects 


Laurel: to Peter Anderson and 
the Boston Globe for an analy- 
sis (Sept. 22, 1974) of media cov- 
erage of the school-busing story 
in Boston. The article was par- 
ticularly illuminating on two 
points: 


1. The ambiguous results of 
the meetings of the Boston Com- 
munity Media Council, com- 
posed of 26 media members and 
26 members of minority commu- 
nities. The talks contributed to 
rumors that the Boston media 
were going to play down any vio- 
lence connected with the busing. 
There was no such agreement, 
but Anderson shows dangers to 
media credibility in any kind of 
pre-consultation. 

2. The varying news media de- 
cisions on using what members 
of a crowd shouted at Sen. Ed- 


Sen. Edward Kennedy being booed 
in Boston by anti-busing demon- 
strators on Sept. 9. 








Wide World Photo 


ward Kennedy at a demonstra- 
tion on Sept. 9. For example: 
“Why don’t you put your one- 
legged son on a bus for Rox- 
bury?” and “Why don’t you let 
them shoot you like they shot 
your two brothers?” The Globe 
reporter omitted the quotations 
from his copy on the grounds 
that the shouters were unknown 
and possibly unbalanced; he was 
overruled by the assistant man- 
aging editor for news. The Bos- 
ton Herald American used none 
of the quotations. The shooting 
quotation was used by the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York 
Times, although other quota- 
tions were excised from the copy 
of the Times Boston correspond- 
ent. 


Dart: to Arthur R. Taylor, 
president of CBS, for delivering 
a speech calling for television ac- 
cess to the House and Senate 
floors in the same week in Sep- 
tember that his network (and 
the other two commercial net- 
works) declined to carry the Sen- 
ate hearings on the Rockefeller 
vice presidential nomination. 


Laurel: to the op-ed page of 
the New York Times, for its te- 
merity in offering (Sept. 21, 
1974) in extenso the views on in- 
flation of the media philosopher 
and comic, Marshall McLuhan. 
For example: “The new journal- 
ism is quite prepared to urge 
that ‘news’ is necessarily a form 


of fiction or making. In the same 
way, the new economy is based 
on information and gaps and 
promises and precisely to the de- 
gree that the new economy is 
based on the simultaneous, it 
fosters, invites, demands the rule 
of the anticipatory, the role of 
the hunter that the blow must 
strike where the quarry will be.” 


Laurel: to Nicholas von Hoff- 
man, for his column of Sept. 17 
dressing down the reporters who 
put to President Ford at his 
first news conference such ques- 
tions as, “Are the watchwords 
of your administration still open- 
ness and candor?’ Von Hoffman 
wrote that “the impression left 
by the press conference is that it 
is easier to puff up and play the 
Conscience of America—and cer- 
tainly more satisfying—than to 
do the homework needed to ask 
useful questions.” 





Welcome: to Book Forum, a 
new quarterly designed to strad- 
dle the considerable distance be- 
tween specialized academic jour- 
nals and general book-reviewing 
publications. The first issue 
(summer, 1974), although dif- 
fuse and prose-heavy, covers con- 
siderable ground. (For journal- 
ists, there is a round-up essay on 
books about British press lords 
and press power.) Subscriptions 
are $10 a year. 


Not so welcome: Harper’s has 
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begun to publish a_ biweekly 
called Bookletter, which is billed 
as a new book-reviewing organ. 
Rather, the early issues indicate 
that the subscribers are being 
charged $15 a year for what is 
an elaborate book-selling ploy: 
books reviewed are otherwise 
listed in each issue as being 
available at a discount; not sur- 
prisingly, the “reviews” tend to 
be more appreciative than criti- 
cal. Moreover, the advertising is 
carried in a format that all but 
careful readers will mistake for 
editorial. 


Laurel: to Smithsonian, the 
monthly issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for demon- 
strating that there is at least one 
last place for the intelligent gen- 
eral-interest magazine, even if 
that place is a museum. Now 
four-and-a-half years old, Smith- 
sonian has reached a circulation 
of 635,000 on the basis of such 
subjects as (in the October issue) 
mob violence in the American 
Revolution, the Alaskan oil 
pipeline, ancient Burmese tem- 
ples, rare glimpses of newborn 
bats, and a Scott Joplin tribute. 
The editor is Edward K. Thomp- 
son, formerly of Life. 


Appeal: The Press Censorship 
Newsletter, published every 
three months by The Reporters 
Committee for Freedom of the 
Press, Legal Defense and Re- 
search Fund, which grew out of 
the harassment of the press in 
the early 70’s, remains the best 
compendium of cases involving 
access to the media, libel and 
privacy, prior restraints on pub- 
lication, protection of sources, 
and freedom of information. 
Single copies are available free, 
and multiple copies at cost from 
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the committee, Room 1310, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. In part 
because of this open-handed pol- 
icy, the continued existence of 
the newsletter, of which five is- 
sues have been published, de- 
pends on donations. The com- 
mittee is asking for checks of at 
least $10; the gifts are tax de- 
ductible. 


Shutting off 
a needed access 


In 1972, Ben H. Bagdikian, in 
a former role as editor and in- 
vestigative reporter for the 
Washington Post, wrote a series 
on prison conditions that in- 
cluded his spending time as an 
inmate under an assumed name 
and offense. One outgrowth of 
the series was a suit filed by 
Bagdikian and the Post to over- 
throw a federal rule prohibiting 
face-to-face interviews between 
reporters and inmates. On June 
24, 1974, the United States Su- 
preme Court—in a decision that 
got little attention because of the 
great press interest in the over- 
turning of the Florida right-of- 
reply law the next day—voted 5 
to 4 to uphold the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons’ rule and, in an asso- 
ciated case, the similar Califor- 
nia rule. In The Nation of Aug. 
31, 1974, Bagdikian commented 
on the result: 


“The policy of courts defer- 
ring to the expertise of prison 
staffs has been known as the 
‘hands-off doctrine’ and it has 
produced the usual results: un- 


restrained brutality, widespread 
forced homosexuality, rampant 
bribery of one kind or another, 
and under the _ high-sounding 
name of ‘rehabilitation’ a spec- 
trum of practices ranging from 
numbing idleness to barbaric 
pretensions of ‘behavior modifi- 
cation’ through physical and psy- 
chological torture. . . . 

“One key to the movement to 
bring rationality and non-vio- 
lence to prisons has been the 
penetration of secrecy, the abso- 
lutist control of access by penal 
officials. The official word has al- 
ways been to tell citizen repre- 
sentatives to stay out of prisons 
for their own safety, but its ef- 
fect is to tell the public to leave 
the official custodians to their 
own devices, devices building a 
monumental record of failure 
and destruction. 

“Very late, the press entered 
the process, mainly in response 
to spectacular riots and prison 
strikes. News organizations then 
discovered that across the coun- 
try was a patchwork quilt of 
rules and regulations on press 
access. Some states allow unin- 
hibited access for reporters to 
willing inmates for confidential 
interviews—except during emer- 
gencies. In others, prisons are 
closed to the press, except for the 
periodic visit to the stainless 
steel kitchens while no one is 
there. Other states, like Califor- 
nia, have swung back and forth, 
depending on the political cli- 
mate. Most obvious of all was the 
absolute ban on press interviews 
by the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, whose institutions hold 
22,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. . . 

“(The decision] is significant 
beyond its inhibition on the 
press. It reinstated in plain lan- 
guage the ‘hands-off’ doctrine. 





The minority dissent written by 
Justice Powell (with Justices 
Brennan, Douglas and Marshall) 
cited all the main arguments for 
permitting interviews—press free- 
dom, public accountability of a 
public institution, the need for 
public information about a sys- 
tem much in the public mind. 

“The majority opinion was 
written by Justice Potter Stew- 
art. ...@On who will decide 
whether the press or public rep- 
resentatives may inspect a prison 
or interview a willing inmate, 
the majority wrote: 

“Such considerations are pe- 
culiarly within the province and 
professional expertise of correc- 
tions officials, and, in the ab- 
sence of substantial evidence in 
the record to indicate that the 
officials have exaggerated their 





response to this consideration, 
courts should ordinarily defer to 
their expert judgment in such 


matters. . 

“The majority had slammed 
shut the door and reiterated the 
‘hands-off’ doctrine, with the 
concurrence, ironically, of the 
chief justice who less than two 
years ago had said, ‘In a very 
immature way, we seem to want 
to remove the problem from 
public consciousness.’ ” 


Bill Powers—Corrections Magazine 


Reporters within 
the government? 


Joseph P. Lyford, writing in 
The Center Magazine (July/ 
Aug., 1974), has offered an inter- 
esting proposal for “the estab- 
lishment of a corps of highly 
qualified professional journalists 
inside the executive branch [of 
the federal government], who 
would be responsible for provid- 
ing federal agencies with objec- 
tive and sophisticated reporting 
from the field.” Such a corps, 
Lyford argues, might provide an 
alternative to the present systems 
of field reporting, intelligence 
gathering, and propaganda gen- 
erating. Lyford foresees, and 
tries to counter, the arguments 
that government journalists 
would lead to a government 
press; he appears, on the other 
hand, to underestimate the po- 
tential resistance to diligent re- 
porting from government offi- 
cials. As Peter Schrag concludes 
in his Test of Loyalty (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue), control 
of information in government is 
a metaphor of power; journal- 
ism outside this system, whether 
private or government-spon- 
sored, would be a subtraction 
from that power. 


Continued 
from past issues 


In the May/June CJR, 
Thomas DeBaggio and Julia 
Aldridge (BLACK NEWS SERVICES: 
DYING OF NEGLECT?) found news 
supplying the black 
press in ‘desperate straits” at a 
time when they “are probably 
needed more than they ever 
were.” Early in October, the 


services 


Black National Network, which 
feeds hourly news to radio sta- 
tions across the country, an- 
nounced that it would start an 
around-the-clock news service 
about March 1, 1975. Eugene D. 
Jackson, president of the parent 
company, said: “With 24 million 
blacks in America, there ought 
to be a daily printed chronicle 
so that they will not only hear 
the story, but read about it at 
their own convenience.” 


In the March/April issue, 
CJR described the _ Federal 
Communication Commission’s 


charge that a prize-winning NBC 
documentary, Pensions: The 
Broken Promise, appeared to 
violate the Fairness Doctrine’s 
injunction to afford “reasonable 
Opportunity” for contrasting 
views. If the FCC judgment were 
upheld, our article said, it 
could “force broadcast journal- 
ism to retreat even further from 
investigating the most urgent 
problems of society.” On Sept. 
27, 1974, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals upheld NBC, with a ruling 
that Pensions did not violate the 
fairness doctrine; the govern- 
ment, the court asserted, had no 
power to substitute its news 
judgment for the network’s. In 
commenting on the decision, 
Tom Wicker of the New York 
Times contended that the case 
“aptly joins the real issue”: 


Do the American people want 
a free press? If so, a certain 
amount of unfairness and irre- 
sponsibility will be the inevi- 
table price of freedom. On the 
other hand, if the people would 
rather have guaranteed ‘“‘fair- 
ness’ and “responsibility,” 
they can be imposed on the 
press only at the price of its 
freedom—and only by the gov- 
ernment’s judgment of what is 
fair and responsible. 
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Social protest hits the comic pages 


Garry Trudeau uses his stylus like a stiletto—and a meat-ax. 


ALLAN PARACHINI 


@ The monster speakers in the cluttered studio 
are woofing full blast with the sounds of the Roll- 
ing Stones. The cacophony hardly seems the ideal 
environment for the exacting rigors of sketching. 
But Garry Trudeau is not your average sketcher 
and the oppressively loud tunes are nothing less 
than the Muzak to which he toils—creating the 
characters of his satirical comic-strip success 
Doonesbury. As Mick Jagger wails about his lack 
of satisfaction, Trudeau is getting his—artfully in- 
serting the stiletto, panel by panel, into yet an- 
other victim. Take that, John Mitchell. Take this, 
Time. The results, readers find, are either out- 
rageously funny or just plain outrageous. 

To Trudeau, the strip is simply his public voice, 
his vehicle to inveigh against social and political 


Allan Parachini directs a mid-career seminar in drug 
abuse reporting at the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. He is a long-time reader of 
Doonesbury. 
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wrongdoing, and to cuff wrongdoers. That ve- 
hicle, marketed by Universal Press Syndicate 
(UPS), and now appearing in some 390 papers na- 
tionwide, makes Trudeau—at 26—an innovative 
force in a field traditionally dominated by the 
fatuous hijinks of the likes of Dagwood and Don- 
ald Duck. With an income estimated at $100,000 
a year from the strip, and a growing following, 
Doonesbury has made Trudeau wealthy and 
famous. 

The money is nice, of course. It has enabled 
him, among other things, to buy and renovate a 
brownstone in New Haven, Conn., that doubles 
as home and studio. The fame Trudeau can do 
without. In the past couple of years, he has shied 
from public contact and the insatiable demands 
journalists make on “celebrities.” (This summer 
he hid in his bathroom for more than one hour 
to avoid a reporter from the Baltimore Sun.) He 
firmly turns away requests for interviews with the 
statement, “What I have to say of interest comes 





across in the strip.” And so it does, with a force 
that has generated editorial controversy and raised 
policy questions for numerous editors. 

The controversy stems from the loose, historical 
precedent established during the evolution of 
comic strips—that their principal goal was to en- 
tertain readers. From the time the Yellow Kid first 
cavorted across the pages of the New York Sun- 
day World in February, 1896, down through the 
heyday of the Katzenjammer Kids, Gasoline Alley 
and Dick Tracy, comic strips were crafted to 
amuse without necessarily conveying a message of 
social significance. Tracy, at his best, did it by 
strip-mining the adventure lode—cannily crack- 
ing bizarre crimes. The Katzen- 
jammer Kids drew laughs with 
their maddening pranks. Gaso- 
line Alley elicited chuckles with 
gentle practical jokes and shop- 
worn homilies. Putting it an- 
other way, most of the traditional 
strips have had what Trudeau 
once described as a “‘tranquiliz- 
ing effect’’ on their readers. 

There have been notable ex- 
ceptions. In the 1950’s, Al Capp 
created his legendary tyrant 
General Bullmoose, who bore a 
less than flattering resemblance 
to “Engine” Charley Wilson, the 
pompous head of General Mo- 
tors and secretary of defense un- 
der Eisenhower. Wilson is most 
fondly remembered for his tact- 
ful statement that “what’s good for General Mo- 
tors is good for the country.” In Pogo, the late 
Walt Kelly would occasionally introduce carica- 
tures of political figures in what was basically a 
whimsical fantasy world. Joe McCarthy made ap- 
pearances as an unshaven wildcat named Simple 
J. Malarkey, and Spiro Agnew blustered from 
panel to panel in the guise of an unprincipled 
and avaricious hyena. But such breaches of comic 
strip etiquette have been relatively few; the really 
heavy hitting was left to the editorial page car- 
toonists. 

That is, it was left to the Herblocks and Oli- 
phants until four years ago when John McMeel 





Garry Trudeau 


and Jim Andrews launched UPS by taking a flyer 
on Trudeau. He was then an undergraduate at 
Yale who was penning a strip for the Yale Daily 
News entitled Bull Tales. The original idea was 
to cull a few laughs at the expense of then campus 
hero, quarterback Brian Dowling. But Trudeau 
occasionally took on the likes of Yale President 
Kingman Brewster. The strip caught the eyes and 
fancies of McMeel and Andrews, and, Andrews 
says now, “It was clear he was a comic genius.” 

The strip (with its new name) was launched in 
October, 1970, in 30 newspapers, including the 
Washington Post. Trudeau had changed the name 
at UPS's insistence. (They thought the title might 
offend readers.) Mike Doones- 
bury had been a Bull Tales orig- 
inal whose last name Trudeau 
concocted by combining a Yale 
slang term—doone—meaning a 
good natured fool, with the last 
syllable of the name of a college 
roommate named Pillsbury. 

Trudeau promptly took out 
after bigger quarry than those 
available on the Yale campus. His 
bluntly direct approach—having 
prominent victims appear simply 
as themselves—was unique to 
comics and soon got him into 
trouble. Indianapolis Publisher 
Eugene C. Pulliam found the 
strip’s editorializing too tough to 
swallow and canceled Doones- 
bury in his Indianapolis Star, 
Muncie Press, and Phoenix Republic just months 
after its debut. In May, 1972, Perry Morgan, then 
managing editor of the Akron Beacon Journal 
banned the strip because of what he termed its 
“political characteristics.” The episode that 
proved to be the clincher for Morgan depicted 
Zonker Harris, the strip’s irreverent freak, laying 
the blame for the Kent State killings squarely at 
the feet of former Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell. Reader response to the cancellation was im- 
mediate and outraged, and Morgan not only re- 
instated Doonesbury, but by way of apology 
dispatched a reporter to New Haven to buy Tru- 
deau a lobster dinner. 
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The most celebrated incident of censorship 
came a year later when Trudeau had the strip’s 
resident radical, Mark Slackmeyer, pronouncing 
Mitchell GUILTY, GUILTY, GUILTY, GUILTY of Water- 
gate offenses. Ben Bradlee of the Washington 
Post was not the only editor who found that one 
offensive. The Los Angeles Times and Boston 
Globe, papers which along with the Post could 
hardly be considered Mitchell aficionados, chose 
not to run the episode. Bradlee attributes the de- 
cision to excise the episode to a desire “to be 
fair’ to Mitchell. Bill Thomas, executive vice 
president and editor of the Times, gives what ap- 
pears to be a more routine reason. The Times, he 
says, was merely following a policy of avoiding 
the imputation of guilt in a pending criminal 
trial. Editors at the Post and the Globe admitted 
to surprise at the volume of reader protest. 

Earlier this year, Trudeau depicted presidential 
speechwriter Pat Buchanan agonizing in a bar 
over some contingency resignation speeches for 
Richard Nixon. That was enough for the Provi- 
dence Bulletin to decide to move Doonesbury oft 
the comic pages and onto the page directly oppo- 
site their editorial page. (The Bulletin has no 
op-ed page.) Considering the consistent reader 
outrage at periodic censorship, more papers may 
find that solution the palatable one. 

More serious (at least to Trudeau and UPS) 
than the cancellations and periodic censorship was 
an incident that took place a couple of years ago 
when the strip was taking on self-styled Super Cop 
and hard-hat Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin thought it prudent to 
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change one word in one of the panels. “Foul,” 
cried Trudeau, and UPS sent a strong letter of 
protest. 

Jim Andrews, who acts as Trudeau’s editor, ad- 
mits that disputes occasionally arise between them, 
most frequently over the tone of Doonesbury dia- 
logue. In one recent episode, Trudeau depicted 
Hunter Thompson, the controversial pop-jour- 
nalist, uttering a reference to “big mothers.” 
Andrews objected to the ribald inference and 
Trudeau changed the balloon to read “really big 
ones.” 

“Our relationship is such that it wouldn’t come 
into open conflict,” Andrews said. “It’s not my 
style and it’s not Garry’s style. We have an edi- 
torial relationship and he responds to that. We 
talk about it whenever we disagree; sometimes he 
convinces me, sometimes the other way around.” 

Although the misdeeds of Watergate received 
the lion’s share of time in Doonesbury over the 
past year, Trudeau has also belabored other insti- 
tutions with telling and witty effect. Last March, 
he devoted a couple of weeks to a put-down of 
group journalism as practiced at Time. ‘The gull 
was a remarkably inept correspondent by the 
name of Roland Burton Hedley, Jr., who blunders 
his way to hilariously erroneous conclusions while 
reporting a cover story on campus life in the 70's. 
The accuracy of the lampoon had many Time staff 
members in stitches but left others cold. 

More recently, Trudeau has lifted stylus in 
tongue-in-cheek defense of women’s liberation. 
The hero-person, one Joanie Caucus, fights the 
equality battle at Berkeley Law School with her 





black roommate, whom Trudeau shackles with a 
jive-talking, chauvinist dude boyfriend named 
Clyde. Joanie finds herself at Berkeley because 
when Trudeau drew her deciding what school to 
attend, real students at Berkeley put in an applica- 
tion for her. 

What is it that has made Doonesbury such a 
runaway success? One simple reason is that it has 
attracted the kind of support from young readers 
exhibited by those at Berkeley’s law school. They 
find the strip believable and identify with its 
characters. A recent reader survey conducted by 
the Chicago Tribune indicated that Doonesbury 
was gaining popularity most rapidly among strips 
run by the Trib. Assistant Sunday Editor Larry 
Townsend attributes that to tremendous appeal 
to readers in the 18-35 age category. Don Wright, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial cartoonist for the 
Miami News, agrees. “His characters appeal to 
young people. He just pops them down in the 
middle of a mess or controversy and lets them flail 
away until the truth appears. He manages to do 
what I want to do—attack with a blood lust.” 
Wright also has high praise for Trudeau’s dia- 
logue. ““He’s a damn good writer. His style is clean 
and uncluttered. (Trudeau writes the dialogue for 
the strip first—without the benefit of the Rolling 
Stones—then sketches in the characters.) 

Nicholas Von Hoffman, who has collaborated 
with Trudeau on The Fireside Watergate, cata- 
logues another Trudeau strength. “He has a 
golden ear. He pays attention to words and the 
way they're said, and captures the essence of 


what’s there that most people don’t hear.” The 
power of the dialogue and Trudeau’s use of a de- 
vice perfected by Jules Feiffer—keeping the art 
in each panel reasonably static—increases the 
impact of the message. 

Some critics, including gun-shy editors, find the 
message all too strong, the humor too harsh and 
brittle. They also question Trudeau’s ability to 
sustain the strip’s momentum in the less turbulent 
post-Watergate milieu. The growing number of 
Doonesbury advocates among newspaper readers 
tends to refute the criticism about excessive harsh- 
ness. In fact, on subjects other than Watergate, 
Trudeau displays a droll, subtle sense of humor 
that works because it underwhelms rather than 
overpowers. Von Hoffman offers a rebuttal to 
those who question the strip’s staying power. 
“First, I don’t think he’s going to have to worry 
about a lack of material in the future. But I also 
think he’s shown that in other times his humor 
would take other forms.” UPS obviously agrees. 
Trudeau’s contract has two more years to run, and 
there is a six-year self-renewal option. 

Trudeau has indicated that his interest in the 
strip will at least match the length of the contract. 
But he has also begun to immerse himself in other 
projects such as a book that attempts to offer a 
graphic record of Hitler’s drive through Russia. 
For Trudeau, it is enough that Doonesbury “has 
gotten people involved, pro or con.” 

Most people would agree that Trudeau is in- 
deed moving the comics in a direction they have 
rarely traveled. 
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HAVE BECOME SO = I DIDN'T | | HAVE 707! HONOR THAT THEY 
DECADENT! ARE — HAVE T. WHAT DO = REPRESENTED A 

YOU SURE YOU VER- you NATIONAL TREND. 


IFIED THIS TREND / 


ROLAND, WHAT 

DID YOU COVER. 

AT THE SAIGON 
BUREAU? 
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Berko, Aspen 


The FBI and me 


DANIEL SCHORR 


The FBI file on the famous ‘investigation’ has now been released. 


@ On June 4, 1973, President Nixon sat in the 
Oval Office, earphones on his head, listening to 
tapes, making running observations to Alexander 
Haig and Ron Ziegler. He listened to himself 
suggesting three months earlier, on March 13, to 
John Dean, then still his agent, that it should be 
maintained that he had used the FBI “only for 
national security purposes.” 

As he listened, Mr. Nixon commented, “Yeah. 
The only exception, of course, was that son-of-a- 
bitch Schorr. But there—actually it was national 


Daniel Schorr has been a CBS News correspondent 
since 1953. He has been described by Walter Cronkite as 
CBS's senior Watergate correspondent. 
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security. (Laughs) We didn’t say that. Oh, we 
didn’t do anything. We just ran a name check on 
the son-of-a-bitch.” 

Maybe a name check was what the former Pres- 
ident wanted. What he got was a full field inves- 
tigation, frantically aborted, then covered up with 
a bogus explanation. What he also got was one 
more item in the impeachment litany. 

It was Item 65 in the Statement of Information 
on surveillance activities. It was Paragraph E in 
the Summary of Information on Illegal Intelli- 
gence Gathering. Finally, in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report to the House of Representatives, it 
was one of the instances of abuse of presidential 
powers listed in Article II. 





I have recently been able to supplement the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s extensive research and testi- 
mony with material from the files of the FBI, and 
finally have been able to piece together a compre- 
hensive account of my mini-Watergate experience 
as seen from within the Nixon Administration. 

That account I now offer because there are les- 
sons about government-press relations that should 
not be lost in the general movement toward Wa- 
tergate amnesia. The “son-of-a-bitch” reflex of a 
president toward an offending newsman did not 
start, and probably will not end with Nixon. But, 
for once, it is possible to document how presiden- 
tial powers were abused in intended retaliation in 
ways that could occur again. 

The Judiciary Committee’s report summed up 
the operation: 


DANIEL SCHORR FBI INVESTIGATION 


In August, 1971, Daniel Schorr, a television com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
was invited to the White House to meet with the 
President’s staff assistants to discuss an unfavorable 
analysis he had made of a presidential speech. 
Shortly thereafter, Haldeman instructed his chief 
aide, Higby, to obtain an FBI background report 
on Schorr. The FBI conducted an extensive investi- 
gation of Schorr, interviewing 25 people in seven 
hours, including Schorr’s friends and employers, 
and members of his family. When press reports re- 
vealed that the investigation had taken place, the 
President's aides fabricated and released to the 
press the explanation that Schorr was being con- 
sidered for an appointment as an assistant to the 
chairman of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity. The President knew that Schorr had never 
been considered for any government position. The 
President approved the cover story. Haldeman has 
testified that although he could not remember why 
the investigation was requested, Schorr was not 
being considered for federal employment. 


The FBI investigation—like my appearance on 
White House “enemy” lists—did me no ultimate 
harm, thanks, perhaps, to the ineptitude with 
which it was handled. But in the period after I 
became aware of it, the episode had its discon- 
certing if not “chilling” effects. It complicated 
my relations with my employer and my news 
sources. I had to worry about being projected into 
an undesired role of administration adversary. 


That concern persists. For that reason, I have 
waived any suit on invasion-of-privacy or other 
grounds, uncomfortable with the idea of a docket 
headed, “Daniel Schorr vs. Richard M. Nixon.” 
But I did want information, and I concluded, in 
consultation with J. Roger Wollenberg of the 
Washington law firm of Wilmer, Cutler & Picker- 
ing, that the Freedom of Information Act pro- 
vided the appropriate vehicle. 

On March 19, we applied to Clarence M. Kelley, 
director of the FBI, for all material in the FBI’s 
file dealing with the investigation of me, spe- 
cifically excluding interviews and summaries since 
I had no desire to violate the privacy of those 
contacted about me. 

On March 27, Kelley rejected the request on the 
ground that “investigations concerning possible 
presidential appointments are considered to be in- 
vestigatory material compiled for law enforcement 
purposes and thereby exempt from disclosure.” 
One could only marvel that, at this late date, 
Kelley could still be talking about “possible presi- 
dential appointments.” 

On April 24, we appealed to Attorney General 
William Saxbe, pointing out that this investiga- 
tion was not conducted for legitimate law enforce- 
ment purposes, and therefore could not be exempt 
from disclosure. 

On June 6, Saxbe, overruling the FBI director, 
advised that the file would be released to me “as 
a matter of administrative discretion.” It was de- 
livered to Wollenberg on July 2. 





The FBI’s Kelley said “no” 
to disclosure of Schorr’s file. 


Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe said “yes.” 
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ie FBI investigation was set in motion on 
August 19, 1971, two days after I had broadcast on 
the CBS Evening News an analysis suggesting that 
President Nixon’s promise to come to the rescue 
of the financially-beleaguered Catholic parochial 
schools represented political rhetoric, unsupported 
by any concrete program. 

The Judiciary Committee quotes 
Haldeman assistant Lawrence Higby as testifying 
that, traveling with President Nixon and H. R. 
Haldeman on Aug. 19 over Wyoming, on a cross- 
country trip to California, he called FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, as instructed by Haldeman, to 
ask for “a complete background” on me, and was 
later surprised to learn that the FBI had launched 
a full-field investigation of “the poor guy.” 

Higby may have been taken aback by the wide- 
open nature of the investigation, but could hardly 
have been surprised by the fact that it had taken 
place. For, promptly after receiving his request, 
Hoover wrote him on Aug. 20, “I am enclosing a 
memorandum of what our files show on Daniel 
Louis Schorr. I have also initiated a complete in- 
vestigation of Schorr and, as soon as it is com- 
pleted, I will forward it to you.” 

However Higby couched his request to the late 
director, Hoover from the outset treated it as a 
crash investigation preceding a presidential ap- 
pointment. His first instruction, Aug. 19, headed, 
“Daniel Louis Schorr, Special Inquiry,” required 
a completed report by Aug. 23 “without fail,” 
and said, ‘““The President has requested extremely 
expedite applicant-type investigation of Schorr, 


House 


FROM DIRECTCR, FBI 


who is being considered for presidential appoint- 
ment, position not stated. Do not indicate White 
House interest to persons contacted.” 

That message went to the FBI representative in 
the American Embassy in Bonn. It referred to a 
Who’s Who biography that listed me as chief, CBS 
News bureau for Germany and Central Europe, 
which I had indeed been until 1966. I might have 
been more conscientious about keeping Who's 
Who up to date had I dreamed that the FBI might 
not be aware I had been working in Washington 
for five years, my presence no secret to other gov- 
ernment agencies and to TV audiences. 

Next, the FBI sent telegrams to its field offices 
in Washington, New York, St. Louis, Baltimore 
and Alexandria, Va., asking “identities and loca- 
tions of all close relatives. . . . Make certain all 
periods of adult life are accounted for.” The tele- 
grams included new information, “Note: Schorr 
is now in U.S.” 

It took until the next morning before the FBI 
learned that I was not just visiting. An Aug. 20 
memorandum said, “Investigation this morning 
indicates Schorr has been transferred back to the 
United States and is presently residing in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with his family. He is apparently as- 
signed to the CBS Washington bureau.” 

The picture of the FBI, like the Keystone Cops, 
charging off first in the wrong direction to Ger- 
many has its humorous side. But it also suggests 
that the White House did not tell Hoover the real 
motive for the investigation. 

Interviews about my background were going 


DANIEL LOUIS SCHORR, SPECIAL INQUIRY, EUD=D AUGUST TWENTYTHREE 


NEXT, WITHOUT FAIL, 


THE PRESIDENT HAS REQUESTED EXTREMELY EXPEDITE INVESTIGATION 


OF SCHORR WHO IS BeInG CoONsIisis 
POSITION NOT STATED. 


PERSONS CONTACTED... 


D FOR PRESILSNTIAL APPOLNTLONT, 


DO NOT INDICATE WHITE HOUSE INTEREST TO 


SCHORR, RADIO AND TELEVISION COMMENTATCR, EORN AUGUST 
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Message sent to some FBI offices in the U.S., Aug. 19, 1971. 





Lawrence Higby, former 
assistant to H. R. 
Haldeman 


forward in the United States and abroad, but in 
Washington, where I had finally been located, the 
FBI ran into trouble. The Washington field of- 
fice advised that William Small, then Washington 
bureau chief of CBS News, when contacted about 
the “job” investigation, stated that “he was 
shocked to hear this as he had no indication that 
Schorr was being considered for any federal 
position.” 

Well, I might not necessarily have told CBS of 
my plans to join President Nixon’s team. But 
other FBI reports quoted me as saying I knew of 
no prospective position. Puzzled, the FBI got in 
touch with Higby, now in San Clemente with Mr. 
Nixon. One can picture the astonishment. An 
FBI memo said, “Higby . . . advised that in view 
of these developments, the FBI should discontinue 
its investigation until we hear further from 
Higby.” 

To FBI field offices went crisp telegrams, “Dis- 
continue investigation immediately.” 

But in the seven hours that the investigation 
had been “active,” 25 interviews had been con- 
ducted, and the information already collected was 
ordered transmitted to headquarters. After a 
weekend of reflection, Higby called on Monday, 
Aug. 23, saying, according to an FBI memo, “The 
investigation should be cancelled; however, re- 
quested that all information developed by the bu- 
reau to date concerning Schorr be furnished his 
[Higby’s] office.” 

The same day Hoover wrote Higby enclosing “a 
summary memorandum containing the results of 
the investigation.” And, doggedly sticking to its 
bureaucratic guns, the bureau furnished for 
Hoover's file “one copy of a biographical resume 
concerning the appointee.” (I have asked that the 
file be expunged. Director Kelley says that, under 
regulations, he can’t.) 

There the matter rested, the White House and 
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FBI presumably hoping the case was closed. 

On Nov. 10, storm signals went up. Assistant 
Director T. E. Bishop, in charge of public rela- 
tions, reported in a memorandum to his superiors 
that he had been called by “Ken Clawson, a re- 
porter for the Washington Post, who is well 
known to the bureau,” asking about the August 
investigation. 

“Clawson advised Bishop,” wrote Bishop, “that 
the FBI might not realize it, but the FBI had been 
‘used’ by someone in the White House in connec- 
tion with its investigation of Schorr. . . . Clawson 
said that he has been informed by a source in the 
White House that Schorr was never being con- 
sidered for appointment to a government position 
and that the individual who had made the re- 
quest of the FBI was aware of this but had asked 
the FBI to conduct an investigation, allegedly in 
connection with possible employment, but ac- 
tually for the purpose of getting background in- 
formation on Schorr in an expedite manner.” 

If there was concern about possible misuse of 
the FBI, it is nowhere evident in the FBI file. 
The alarm was about impending adverse publicity. 
The next step was to coordinate with the White 
House. Here is Hoover’s memorandum of a tele- 
phone conversation at 4:18 p.m. on Nov. 10: 


Honorable H. R. Haldeman, Assistant to the 
President, called. He said that as I may know, the 
Washington Post is cranking up a story on an FBI 
investigation of CBS correspondent Daniel Schorr 
and apparently the bureau has confirmed to Ken 
Clawson, a reporter for the Washington Post, that 
such an investigation was ordered by the White 
House. 

I commented I would doubt that because my 
orders are to not give Clawson the time of day. 
Mr. Haldeman said he would be surprised if we 
had, but Clawson claims that he does have this 
confirmation from the bureau and in any event he 
is going apparently with the story that the White 
House is investigating this reporter. 

Mr. Haldeman said that I may recall that there 
was a request for a check on him back in the 
middle of August and obviously the White House 
would have no useful purpose in getting any more 
publicity on it than necessary so that what he 
wanted to do was to be sure that we did not 
supply Clawson or any of the rest of the press with 
anything. 

I told Mr. Haldeman my standing orders are 
not to give the time of day to him and I will 
check on it right away. Mr. Haldeman said that 
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Ron Ziegler, Press Secretary, is concerned that 
they are going to create a repression of newsmen 
type of thing. I said that is the usual line. 

Mr. Haldeman said he thought they would 
slough it off over there and if they ask any ques- 
tion, say they would not have anything to say as 
obviously information is sought on individuals at 
various times for various reasons such as appoint- 
ments, routine checks, et cetera, and not have 
anything more to say and he assumes that is the 
position the bureau would take. 

I said we will not have anything to say and I 
would check and let him know, as it may have 
been confirmed by the Public Information Office 
of the Department of Justice. 


Clawson’s story appeared on the front page of 
the Washington Post on Nov. 11, and was widely 
quoted by news agencies. The White House 
moved to develop its cover story. President Nixon 
met with his special counsel, Charles Colson. 

Before the House Judiciary Committee, Colson 
testified that “the suggestion was made that we 
respond to press inquiries by stating that he 
[Schorr] was being considered for a position as a 
press or a television consultant on matters of en- 


vironmental . . . environmental matters.” Com- 


mittee Counsel John Doar interrogated Colson: 


Doar: The fact was that Mr. Schorr was not nor 
hadn’t been considered for such a position? 

Colson: That is right. 

Doar: And the President knew this? 

Colson: Yes, sir. 

Doar: And you knew this? 

Colson: I did. 

Doar: And Mr. Haldeman knew this? 

Colson: That is correct. 

Doar: And that you were directed by the Presi- 
dent to implement the instructions by putting out 
this information that Mr. Schorr was being con- 
sidered for a job. 

Colson: I don’t know that I was instructed to 
put out the information, but it was decided that 
that would be the response and | think Mr. 
Ziegler actually gave that response. 

Doar: When you say it was decided, you are 
speaking, that is a colloquialism to mean that the 
President decided. Isn’t that fair? 

Colson: Well, it is not a general colloquialism. 
In this case it is. 

Doar: That the President decided it? 

Colson: I think the President and I decided 
that that would be the best way that we could 
work ourselves out of what looked like an em- 
barrassing situation... . We decided that this 
would be an appropriate way to dig ourselves out 
of a political hole. It may very well be that I said 
we ought to put this out, and the President said, 
‘fine.’ It may be that he said to me, why don’t 
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you talk to Ziegler and see if we can give this as 

an answer. 

Next day, Nov. 12, was a busy day at the FBI. 
Senator Sam Ervin was proposing a_ hearing 
of his Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, and 
Chairman Emanuel Celler of the House Judiciary 
Committee wrote Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell, asking for an explanation. While preparing to 
join the White House in the cover-up, the bureau 
was busy protecting its own flank. 

Hoover sent a memorandum to Mitchell sum- 
marizing the situation and displaying his own 
clean hands. Hoover wrote, “When we were orig- 
inally requested to investigate Daniel Schorr last 
August by Mr. Higby, an assistant to Mr. Halde- 
man, it was indicated to us that he was being con- 
sidered for an important position. There was no 
mention at any time relative to the White House 
being curious about the background of Schorr be- 
cause of some unfavorable articles which he had 
written about the President and members of the 
White House staff.” 

Presidential Counsel John Dean visited the FBI 
with a lot of questions about investigation pro- 
cedures to help prepare a plausible position. As 
summarized in an FBI memo, Dean wanted to 
know whether there were precedents for investiga- 
tions initiated before jobs were offered, whether 
the FBI ever disclosed the White House as the in- 
stigator of an investigation, whether the FBI 
would respond if questioned by a congressional 
committee. The replies were all reassuring, and 
W. R. Wannall, supervising special agent in the 
intelligence division, wrote that Dean did not 
“make or imply any criticism of the bureau’s han- 
dling of this case.” Nor, apparently, did the FBI 
express any criticism whatever of the White 
House’s handling of the case, except internally. 

Wrote Wannall, “It was, however, apparent 
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from the discussion that someone at the White 
House got their signals mixed and requested a full 
field investigation when, in fact, probably all they 
wanted was background information on Schorr 
and a check of FBI files similar to that which has 
previously been requested by Haldeman’s office on 
other news personalities.” (This was the first sug- 
gestion that I was not the first newsman Halde- 
man had asked the FBI to look into. Interestingly, 
this was the only point commented on when the 
FBI’s legal counsel, John A. Mintz, undertook per- 
sonally to deliver the FBI file to my lawyer, Roger 
Wollenberg. Mintz, calling attention to the refer- 
ence to “other news personalities,” volunteered 
that this meant routine name checks of the type 
made for credential purposes or for screening 
White House visitors. But, when Wollenberg 
asked whether Mintz could represent officially that 
no other Haldeman-instigated full investigations 
of newsmen had been made, Mintz said, ‘““We do 
not know.” Since then the FBI has stated, “We 
will not furnish, affirm or acknowledge the identi- 
ties of individuals on whom name checks have 
been made.”’) 

With the information John Dean had brought 
back to the White House, the President’s position 
was formulated. A news conference was called for 
late in the afternoon, and Mr. Nixon was ready 
to respond to an anticipated question. Hoover 
got a phone call from Haldeman with advance 
word of what the President would say, summa- 
rized as follows in Hoover’s memo: 


. that he [the President] understands Mr. 
Schorr was being considered for a public affairs 
position in the area of environmental matters and 
there was a routine FBI investigation, but there 
was nothing detrimental; that the position was not 
offered; that no one can object to the FBI check 
being given him the same as to anyone else, and the 
only objection seems to be that he was not asked 
beforehand if he were interested, and that objec- 
tion, to the President, makes sense; and accord- 
ingly he has ordered that whenever anyone is 
being considered for a Government position, he be 
informed beforehand and if he is not interested, 
consideration would be dropped; that there was 
no intimidation nor will there be, and to make 
sure, he has directed this additional safeguard be 
instituted. 


“I told Mr. Haldeman that was a good state- 
ment,’ Hoover wrote. “Mr. Haldeman says it does 


put the burden that before any check is run on 
anybody, he has to be notified, but he did not 
think that harms them any. I agreed.” 

Hoover’s memo concludes, “Mr. Haldeman 
thanked me.” 

As luck would have it, Mr. Nixon’s Nov. 12 
news conference was dominated by questions 
about Vietnam, and no one asked about my in- 
vestigation. So, afterward, Ziegler sought out re- 
porters and told them what the President would 
have said had he been asked. The wire services 
moved that as a story separate from the news 
conference. 

One version caused Ziegler to make a speedy 
call to Hoover. Ziegler, according to Hoover’s 
memo, said he “understood that the UPI would 
carry a story to the effect that the President had 


“A check similar to that 
previously requested on 
other news personalities” 





said that the investigation of Daniel Schorr had 
been clumsily handled. Mr. Ziegler wanted to as- 
sure me that no such statement had been made by 
the President and the proposed story by the 
United Press would be inaccurate.” 

Clearly, this was no time to alienate Hoover. 

Peace descended on the Schorr file in the FBI 
for a time. Then there was a new flurry of paper 
at the end of 1971. The Department of the Army, 
which had sounded me out about speaking at the 
1972 annual War College seminar, asked the FBI 
for one of those routine “name checks.” But noth- 
ing about me seemed routine to the FBI. It re- 
ferred the Army to the White House, and on Jan. 
5, 1972, Hoover advised Haldeman in a letter, 
“We are making no comment concerning the in- 
vestigation we conducted regarding Mr. Schorr, 
and the Department of the Army is being referred 
to the White House.” What the White House told 
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the Army, I do not know, but the invitation to the 
War College never came. 

Activity in the FBI stirred anew at the end of 
January as Sen. Ervin prepared to hold a hearing 
on Feb. 1. Confronted with an Ervin letter asking 
details about my investigation, the FBI, in a Jan. 
26 internal memo, recalled the promise to Dean 
not to cooperate with any congressional inquiry, 
but said that since “our relationship with the 
Senator has been very cordial in the past,” it 
might be well to be “responsive to his inquiries.” 

Back came John Dean to the FBI to work things 
out. According to Wannall’s memo, “Dean advised 
that Clark MacGregor, Counsel to the President 
for Congressional Relations, had gone to see Ervin 
and asked him in effect ‘what would call him off,’ 
. . » Ervin indicated to MacGregor that in the 
past, situations have arisen in which the FBI has 
presented the facts to him which have fully satis- 
fied his interest in a particular matter. . . . Dean 
feels that a letter to Ervin simply stating the facts 
might well close this matter as far as Ervin is con- 
cerned. Dean said that in view of the extreme sen- 
sitivity of this matter to the White House, the 
White House would like to have the opportunity 
to review our letter to Ervin before it is sent.” 

Dean later advised that he had discussed the 
draft letter with Haldeman, who suggested no 
changes. Hoover also sent a copy to Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, noting that it had been “cleared 
with Honorable H. R. Haldeman and Honorable 
John M. Dean III of the White House.” 

So, in a Jan. 27 letter, Hoover assured Sen. 
Ervin that “the investigation was requested as a 
routine background investigation for possible fed- 
eral appointment in which we make inquiries re- 
garding a person’s character, loyalty, general 
standing, and ability. The incomplete investigation 
of Mr. Schorr was entirely favorable to him and 
the results were furnished to the White House.” 

Hoover, of course, knew a lot more, but was 
not about to rock the boat. Sen. Ervin accepted 
his explanation at face value. The last document 
in the FBI file, as released to me, is a letter from 
Ervin to Hoover on Feb. 3, saying, ‘““The FBI cer- 
tainly did not do anything except its legal duty in 
initiating the investigation of Mr. Schorr at the 
insistence of some official in the White House.” 
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Do, my mini-Watergate conformed to the pat- 
tern of the larger Watergate conspiracy—the plot, 
the goof, the coverup. The fourth element—the 
unraveling—was to come some 16 months later in 
the testimony of Dean and Haldeman before the 
Senate Watergate Commitiee. 

I know now that Mr. Nixon himself wanted an 
FBI report on me, for reasons that can only be 
surmised, and that he personally approved the 
cover-up plan suggested by Colson. What I have 
not known until now is how far the FBI went in 
cooperating with the cover-up, and how little con- 
cern it showed about the White House abuse of its 
investigative powers. 

There remains to be investigated, though Mr. 
Nixon said I was “the only exception,” what other 
newsmen Haldeman had the FBI investigate. 

Why did the White House’s desire for a quiet, 
covert investigation of me became translated by 
Hoover into a wide-open full-field job investiga- 
tion that brought embarrassment to the White 
House? I still do not have the answer, and per- 
haps, with Hoover dead, I never shall. 

My mini-Watergate was only one facet in a 
much larger picture. But I recall the remark of 
Max Frankel, then Washington bureau chief of 
the New York Times, who knew about the FBI in- 
vestigation of me from the outset. 

“I'll never forgive myself,” he said, “for not 
sensing that such an investigation could not be an 
isolated event but had to be part of something 
much bigger.” 

But, if Mr. Nixon did not succeed in what he 
originally had in mind, he did accomplish one 
thing. He made me part of the story instead of 
simply the observer. He forced me to submit to a 
thousand jokes about whether my FBI “shadow” 
was still with me, and whether it was safe to talk 
to me on the telephone. He made me worry about 
whether I was still perceived by the public as an 
objective reporter, and whether I might be a 
source of embarrassment to my own news organi- 
zation in its conflicts with the government. 

There are many kinds of “chilling effects” on 
the exercise of press freedom. Whenever a presi- 
dent uses the powers entrusted to him to go after 
a reporter, there are bound to be some. 
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Through the looking glass in Chile: 
coverage of Allende’s regime 


We've learned to question claims of ‘‘national security”; 
perhaps ‘‘national interest” should be next. 


By Roger Morris 
with Shelley Mueller and William Jelin 


“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.” 
“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which 


ts to be master—that’s all.” 
Lewis Carroll 


In a sense, it was a caricature. Elected Presi- 
dent by a narrow plurality, plagued by economic 
problems, within three years overthrown and 
killed in a bloody coup d’etat by a military junta, 
Salvador Allende Gossens, and with him Chilean 
democracy, went the way of so many casualties 
of the chronic instability in Latin America. 

If one looks beyond that familiar picture, how- 
ever, Allende’s rule in Chile from 1970 to 1973 
appears in some respects as an extraordinary epi- 
sode. The first popularly elected socialist-com- 
munist coalition government in the hemisphere, 
it was seen—by supporters and opponents, U.S. 
policy makers and Chileans—as the most formid- 
able force for change in Latin America in a dec- 
ade. It was also the object, we now know, of a 
sustained covert intervention in Chile by the U.S. 


Roger Morris, a former National Security Council staff 
assistant to Henry Kissinger, directs Humanitarian Policy 
Studies for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (although this article represents his own view). 
Ms. Mueller is a senior at Colorado College. Mr. Jelin 
is a free-lance journalist in Florida. 


Central Intelligence Agency, which reportedly 
spent at least $8 million during 1970-73 for pur- 
poses including bribery of the Chilean Congress 
to block Allende’s election and instigation of 
strikes to help overthrow the government. 

As this article is written, the story of the CIA in 
Chile is still evolving. Both journalists and the 
Congress have called for an investigation of the 
Chilean interlude and beyond to the larger issue 
of covert operations as an instrument of policy. 
But the CIA disclosures are not the only history 
worth recalling. The Allende regime was a re- 
markable looking glass in which to see American 
journalism as well as Washington’s realpolitik. 

We have surveyed news coverage and commen- 
tary by U.S. television networks and several major 
newspapers between 1970 and 1973.* It is a great 
mass of material. Some of the coverage of Chile 
under Allende stands as accurate, searching and 
disinterested. But more often, it appeared to be 


* The survey included both news reports and editorial comment. 
It is recognized that anit is not subject to the same stand- 
ards as reportorial journalism. Yet the aim of this analysis is an as- 
sessment of the overall thrust of U.S. journalism regarding Chile— 
eo and interpretations as well as news coverage. 

here is no pretense here of having seen every item on Chile 
over three years, or of having measured coverage by some quanti- 
fiable content analysis. And there may well be isolated exceptions 
to the points that follow. But this article draws on a great and 
representative quantity of reports from and about Chile, and_ the 
examples cited reflect trends that can be documented with numbing 
frequency. 
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a journalism stunted by cliche and banality, no- 
table for the important stories never reported. De- 
spite the presence of correspondents with long ex- 
perience in Latin America, there was a consistent 
lack of analysis and perspective on complex 
events. And in much of the coverage there was a 
one-sided characterization of Allende and his gov- 
ernment that obscured both developments in 
Chile and the reality of U.S. policy toward that 
country. The reporting of Allende’s Chile leaves 
disturbing questions about the depth and range 
of foreign news coverage, about the working rela- 
tionship of correspondents to the U.S. govern- 
ment, and, not least, about the impact of culture 
and ideology on the efforts of a free press to report 
international affairs. 


Bar most of the American public, the election of 
Allende in the autumn of 1970 came as an ob- 
scure and largely unheralded event, although in 
Chile, the three-way race for the presidency had 
been heated for months. (The CIA reportedly 
made a $400,000 campaign contribution to Al- 
lende’s opposition.) During this period there were 
scarcely more than scattered news accounts from 
Chile, with little background on the candidates 
and parties, on Allende’s platform or support. 
Though all three major television networks were 
to report regularly on Allende’s regime, none of- 
fered comparable attention to Chile in the nine 
eventful months before his election. 

Why did Chile suddenly seem important to 
journalists? The news accounts of Allende’s elec- 
tion give a clue. CBS reported that Allende had 
“promised a strong socialist government,” adding 
that “Chile’s democracy has also won a victory.” 
NBC noted that Allende was “a long-time Castro- 
ite and confirmed Marxist.” It was, apparently, 
the victory of a Marxist that transformed Chile, 
in the minds of many U.S. journalists, from an 
ignored land of sombreros into a news story. “A 
story had merit,” said one reporter who filed fre- 
quently from Chile, “if there was a relationship 
to the red menace.” “Castro made Latin America 
newsworthy,” said another correspondent, recall- 
ing that his organization had no reporters on the 
continent at all before 1961. “If you didn’t hit the 
Castro theme,” he continued, “you had a hard 
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time selling your story.”” One wince-producing ex- 
ample of the “red menace” theme would later be 
seen on the CBS Evening News. Walter Cronkite 
reported that Chileans had rejected an effort by 
the “Marxist regime” to replace Santa Claus fig- 
ures with “jovial representatives of the workers” 
distributing presents to the poor. As Cronkite 
spoke, the picture behind him was of a hammer 
and sickle flashing on and then off a smiling 
Santa Claus. 

Did the interest in news that could be hooked 
to a “red menace” mean that U.S. journalists, like 
U.S. policy-makers, were opposed to Castro and to 
“Marxism” in Latin America? There are many 
Chileans and some U.S. academics who would an- 
swer “yes” to this question. Most journalists would 
say “no”; political preferences are not the same as 
news judgment, and socialism in Latin America 
was news because it was unusual, dramatic, des- 
tined to affect U.S. interests—it was, in other 
words, both good copy and an important story. 
Such non-ideological considerations obviously do 
affect U.S. foreign reporting. Canada’s Premier 
Pierre Trudeau, covered generously because he 
was perceived as a “swinger,” is a case in point. 
Yet, as Allende governed, events that painted him 
as a “Castroite” and facts that portrayed him and 
his administration in a negative light, were the 
usual occasions for U.S. news stories; omitted 
more frequently were facts that would cause sym- 
pathy for Allende, facts that would indicate the 
successes or democratic aspects of his policies. The 
issue is not whether Allende was a statesman or 
tyrant—there is evidence that he was a little of 
both. But, as one reviews the news coverage (and 
commentary), one is ultimately forced to wonder 
whether ideology has as little to do with foreign 
news coverage as U.S. journalists usually assume. 


Marxism and Constitutionalism 


An early and persistent theme in the coverage of 
Allende was the “ominous” political character of 
the regime. This new “Marxist” government had 
“outright Communist internal policies,’’ com- 
mented ABC’s Howard K. Smith soon after Al- 
lende’s election in the autumn of 1970. There were 
now “totalitarian inclinations” in Chile, the Los 
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Angeles Times editorialized, wondering less than 
six months after the election if the new regime 
would “allow itself to be voted out as freely as it 
was voted in.” Almost without exception, news re- 
ports emphasized that Allende was a “minority” 
president, that “Communists’”’ were in his govern- 
ment, that his purposes were “revolutionary.” 
The prevailing point of reference for Chile be- 
came Cuba ten years earlier (“another Communist 
beachhead,” predicted several observers), and 
for Allende, Castro (the “other Marxist leader” in 
the hemisphere, ABC said, with literal accuracy, 
when Castro visited Chile in 1971). Both the New 
York Times and the Washington Post pondered 
Chile's 
what the Times called the country’s “sharp 
turn to the left.” 


whether “free institutions’ could ‘“sur- 


, 


vive’ 


But there would also be much evidence that 
Chile in 1970-73 was not Cuba. Behind Allende’s 
self-proclaimed radicalism and the presence of an 
ambitious Communist party in his coalition were 
formidable yet seldom reported restraints on the 
sinister trends seen by American journalism. Cor- 
respondents rarely led, for example, with the 
equally clear declarations by Allende that his re- 
gime would also work through the constitutional 
system. This “Chilean way” was a major and con- 
tinuing theme in Allende’s campaign throughout 
“s « Seeee 
Allende pledged in a key 
congressional message as president. ‘““We accept 


1970, and on into the new regime. 
will be legality,” 
the political liberties of the opposition,” he 
went on, “and continue our political activities 
within the boundaries of our institutions.” And 
if Allende’s rhetoric—like all rhetoric—was de- 
serving of suspicion, there remained tangible lim- 
its on the “totalitarian” urges of the new govern- 
ment. Though reports from Chile scarcely paused 
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to mention Chilean political history, it was rele- 
vant that the governing coalition was made up 
not only of Communists, but also of several other 
mutually suspicious parties and organizations, in- 
cluding Allende’s own democratic socialists. That 
coalition took office with a history of bitter, often 
violent divisions—among the Communists, within 
the non-Communist left, and between Socialists 
and Communists. In the opposition-controlled 
Congress that confirmed Allende’s popular elec- 
tion, Communists held only six of fifty seats in the 
Senate, and only twenty-two of one hundred fifty 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Moreover, Chilean 
politics also had its ambitious Right, well orga- 
nized and generously financed elements who 
matched their leftist counterparts in barely dis- 
guised impatience with the democratic system. It 
was not Fidel Castro riding into Havana on the 
ruins of Batista’s dictatorship, and rather more 
complicated than a hammer and sickle on Santa. 


Minority and Plurality 

Allende, as journalists tirelessly reminded the 
U.S. audience, was clearly a “minority” president, 
winning by about 37% in a race determined by 
a few thousand votes. But so too was Jorge Ales- 
sandri, the Conservative elected in 1958, as Al- 
lende would be in 1970, in a three-way race. The 
phrase ‘“‘minority president” suggests an impro- 
priety to a U.S. audience, but Allende’s minority 
(plurality) was not an aberration in Chilean or 
Latin American politics, where clear majority vic- 
tories are rare. Nor. should Allende’s constitutional 
legitimacy have been alien to a country that, in 
three-way races, had elected by pluralities Wood- 
row Wilson, Harry Truman and most recently 
Richard Nixon. But such details were given scant 
attention in reporting that reiterated Allende’s 
precarious “minority” position 

Support for the Allende coalition candidates in 
the municipal elections of April, 1971, was over 
50 per cent, a fact not widely reported in the U.S. 
at a time when stories and columns on Chile were 
already reporting the new regime’s waning popu- 
larity. On the other hand, in reporting the Janu- 
ary, 1972, congressional by-election losses for Al- 
lende, ABC’s evening TV news program, like 
many others, did not explain that the two elec- 
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tions were in traditionally conservative districts. 
Allende was unquestionably a controversial fig- 
ure with heavy and growing opposition. But 
American journalism tended to obscure at the 
same time his enduring and in some cases increas- 
ing support from many Chileans—support that 
helps to explain not only Allende’s actions, but 
also the later wide-ranging repression by the junta 
that replaced him. 

Perhaps the most obvious measure of Allende’s 
politits, however, would be the daily record of 
his government’s actions toward the opposition. A 
press which worried from the outset about the 
regime’s “inclinations” did not report as readily 
or consistently the conflicting facts on the evolu- 
tion of political freedom under Allende. As the 
New York Times and others reported, the Allende 
regime in 197] fixed the price of newspaper ad- 
vertising rates and ended a policy of regular gov- 
ernment advertising in the press; both actions 





“There were papers 
calling for 
insurrection .. .” 





were a blow to opposition news media. But few 
U.S. reports also noted that the opposition-con- 
trolled Congress had earlier passed legislation pro- 
hibiting government advertising. 

Similarly, El Mercurio, the chief anti-Allende 
conservative paper, was closed down briefly after 
publishing an editorial suggesting the ouster of 
the regime. Another right-wing paper was har- 
assed by the government. The regime refused to 
license a new radio station for the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Concepcion known to be opposed to Al- 
lende. Meanwhile, government-owned or subsi- 
dized papers and publishers, as well as two of the 
three Santiago television stations, conveyed Al- 
lende’s propaganda. These events, often accom- 
panied by opposition criticism, were reported. 

Less visible in the American coverage of Al- 
lende were signs of Chile’s continuing politi- 
cal vitality. Two-thirds of the country’s ra- 
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dio stations were controlled by the opposition; 
private schools and universities, many with anti- 
Allende administrations, received regular govern- 
ment subsidies. Most notably, opposition parties, 
the Congress and courts functioned throughout 
1970-73. Only weeks before Allende was over- 
thrown, reported Princeton Professor Paul Sig- 
mund in World View magazine, there were papers 
for sale on the streets of Santiago openly calling 
for insurrection against the government. Apart 
from the “intentions” of Allende and his Com- 
munist colleagues, the reality in Chile was com- 
plex and paradoxical, defying simplistic imagery. 

Allende himself was apparently aware of how 
the American media portrayed his government in 
this respect. The facile vocabulary of repression 
and “totalitarianism” in the press must have 
seemed bitterly ironic to the head of a beleaguered 
regime in a country where the opposition so per- 
sistently and openly demanded his removal. One 
of his last interviews, given to John P. Wallach in 
June, 1973 and published in the Washington Post 
a week after the coup in September, contained a 
plea against simplistic labels. “I want to insist,” 
he said to Wallach as he had to other newsmen, 


that Chile is not a socialist country. This is a capi- 
talist country, and my government is not a socialist 
government. Neither, as the press likes to say, is 
it a Marxist government. I am a Marxist. That’s 
something else. But the government is made up of 
Marxists, laymen and Christians. 
But then, Allende had made almost the same ap- 
peal against such loaded journalism, word for 
word, years earlier on Meet The Press, and to lit- 
tle avail. According to the transcript of that pro- 
gram, the next interviewer, Jeremiah O'Leary of 
the Washington Star, prefaced his question to Al- 
lende, with the phrase, “Comrade President . . .” 


ae the most familiar refrain in U.S. jour- 
nalism on Chile was the reporting of economic 
mismanagement and_ ultimately breakdown. 
“Hardly a better example of the barren results of 
radical politics could be found than Chile,” said 
the Wall Street Journal in a post-coup editorial 
that seemed to summarize a media view of Al- 
lende’s economic policies. The regime had been 


toppled, the Journal concluded, largely because it 





had “been willing to destroy much of the Chilean 
economy.” It was a view that had echoed through 
the reporting from Santiago. There was “uncer- 
tainty and mistrust” in the Chilean economy, ca- 
bled Juan de Onis to the New York Times in a 
dispatch that would reflect the pattern. As early 
as 1971, de Onis found investment at a “stand- 
still” and businessmen and farmers “going un- 
der.” Reporters and editorial writers apparently 
saw vividly the disruption of production, the 
scarcities of food and manufactured goods in the 
cities, the high prices, and the mounting public 
unrest in the wake of these developments. From 
the countryside came reports of confiscations and 
seizures. In Santiago the government was national- 
izing large sections of industry, freezing prices and 
raising wages among laborers. Correspondents 
found depleted shops and reported them. In short, 
the connection between radical economic policies 
and “chaos” was repeatedly drawn. 

There seems little doubt that the Allende re- 
gime often mismanaged both the design and pace 
of its economic efforts. Its policies were anath- 
ema to a large number of Chileans. Its rhetoric 
and style, radical from the outset, hardened almost 
in proportion to its blunders and opposition. But 
beyond these generalities, there was also evident 
an equally revealing variety and ambiguity in the 
economy under Allende. 


Income and Production 

First, amid the gathering portents of economic 
ruin, there were also measures of economic prog- 
ress, statistics that often belied empty shops yet 
were little reported. Writing in The Nation in 
January, 1973, for example, Rutgers scholar on 
Latin American John Pollock cited public Chilean 
figures marking a doubling of agricultural produc- 
tion in 1971, a 9% rise in the construction indus- 
try, a decline in unemployment from over 8% in 
1970 to less than 5% in 1971, the lowest in Chile 
in a decade. Consumer prices under Allende, ar- 
gued Pollock and other scholars, rose in 1971 at 
one-half the rate they had risen under the previ- 
ous regime.* In some respects most interesting, 


* Statistics on Allende’s Chile are difficult to come by, have been 
abused by all sides, and are often impossible to check. The junta, 
for example, has claimed there was a 100% ‘“‘rate of inflation” in 
the last two years of the Allende regime. Authoritative explanation 
of this figure—consumer prices, wholesale prices, etc.—was not 


American and British academic researchers found 
that Allende’s redistributive economic policies 
were apparently working. Beef and bread con- 
sumption were up some 15% in 1971-72, a sign, 
along with the shortages in Santiago, of greater 
purchasing by the working poor in cities and the 
countryside. Another index of that development: 
the salary and wage percentage of Chile’s national 
income went from 51% in 1970 to nearly 60% in 
1971. And in part as a result of all this, Chile’s 
growth in GNP for Allende’s first year was 8.5%, 
the second highest in Latin America. But such 
available figures, if considered at all, apparently 
made less interesting copy than scenes of collapse. 

Similarly, there were dramatic stories about as 
many as 2,000 “seizures” of farms under Allende, 
stories that may well have led Americans to imag- 
ine barn burnings and yeoman farmers driven 
from their land. Few readers of those descriptions 
were also told that Chile was a country where 5% 
of the families owned some 35% of the land, 
mostly in huge 2,500 acre estates, while 250,000 
rural families were landless; that the Allende gov- 
ernment ran its land reform under a statute passed 
previously by a conservative Congress; that the 
moderate regime preceding Allende’s had already 
redistributed land to 30,000 peasant families; that 
violence was rare in the “seizures”; or that Al- 
lende himself had clashed with the left wing of 
his own party in opposing, as he said in the same 
Congressional message that pledged legality, “in- 
discriminate occupations of estates and farms.” 
Allende was elected to power in a constitutional 
government that already provided 70% of the 
country’s investment, employed large numbers of 
the population and was already interfering exten- 
sively in the private economy. But such history 
was apparently not “news.” 


Copper: Seizure and Nationalization 
The lack of perspective was especially apparent 


available from scholarly sources consulted, nor was it provided 
after two requests ade to the Chilean embassy in Washington. 
eenaty, the 100% figure, true or false, does not appear in 
the text. 

While all figures cited are drawn from reputable U.S. and British 
scholars, and seem duly documented, no additional claim is made 
for their validity. Chile—and press coverage of Chile—have re- 
ceived substantial academic attention. The Library of Congress lists 
eighteen recent studies, including seven dissertations. Most of this 
research has been openly sympathetic to Allende. Whatever the 
eventual aes of history, the important point is that such 
academic studies draw on data that was also available to reporters, 
that conflict with the impression given by most coverage, and that 
therefore deserved also to te reported. 
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in the accounts of Allende’s nationalization of the 
U.S.-owned mining interests of Anaconda and 
Kennecott Corporations. Every major U.S. news 
organization reported the move, most in the con- 
ventional terminology of “seizure,” as in “Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende of Chile today seized. . . .” 
In the wake of previous depiction of Allende’s 
“Castroite” and “revolutionary” character, the na- 
tionalization might have seemed on the surface 
the hostile, selfish, and predictable act of one man. 
Yet the “seizure” had added dimensions, only oc- 
casionally reported. Both Allende and the Chris- 
tian Democratic opponent he narrowly defeated 
had campaigned for nationalization of copper. To- 
gether they received more than 60% of the presi- 
dential vote. The nationalization was approved in 
1971 by a unanimous vote of the opposition- 
controlled congress. The nationalization was a 
law, wrote a British scholar, “against which no 
Chilean politician would go on public record any 
more than he would publicly vote for polygamy.” 
In taking over the copper, Chile followed several 
other Latin American countries of various politi- 
cal stripes, from elected nationalists to right-wing 
juntas, in similarly “seizing,” buying out, or oth- 
erwise expelling U.S. interests—including, since 
1968, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and Venezuela. 

Copper accounted for about 75% of Chile’s for- 
eign earnings, providing exchange that would be 
crucial to support or even increase Chile’s tradi- 
tionally high food imports as Allende tried to in- 
crease consumption among the poor. So when 
copper production fell drastically in 1972-73, the 
effects on the economy were disastrous, in part the 
result of faulty management of the mines and an 
exodus of skilled personnel who preferred the cor- 
porate ownership. The Wall Street Journal 
went beyond this cause and effect, however, 
to report that the copper companies had delib- 
erately left the mines in disrepair and later even 
attempted to organize boycotts of Chilean copper 
on international markets. 


The Middle Class and Other Classes 


Probably no single event illustrated more 
clearly the gaps in the Chile coverage than the 
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widely reported “march of the pots,” a demonstra- 
tion against Allende’s economic policies in Decem- 
ber, 1971, by several thousand women banging 
empty pots in Santiago. The protest involved 
street violence—the worst such outbreak yet under 
Allende. Reports from Santiago of the march var- 
ied in the color and detail, but most emphasized 
that the women were protesting food shortages, 
that the demonstrators were attacked by “leftists,” 
and that the event was “ominous” for the Allende 
regime. “Supporters of Marxist President Allende 
set upon the marchers hurling bricks and _ rocks 
and swinging clubs,” reported Cronkite on CBS be- 
fore a film of police shooting tear gas and a close- 
up of a woman with blood running down her 
head. Allende now faced, said a New York Times 
editorial, “the worst political crisis of his thirteen 
months in power...a trap that he himself 
helped to prepare.’ According to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor the march had “polarized” a now 
“volatile” Chile, and Allende was on the “hot seat.” 

The protest did symbolize an authentic food 
scarcity. But few accounts—a thorough report in 
the Christian Science Monitor was a conspicuous 
exception—brought home the equally important 
point that the protesting women were generally 
well-fed and well-dressed, that the din of the bang- 
ing pots was loudest in the relatively affluent sec- 
tions of Santiago, or that the march was organized 
by the more conservative Christian Democratic 
party. “Their pots were not all that empty,” com- 
mented a U.S. diplomat who served in Chile at the 
time. Again, the reality of Allende’s Chile was 
more complex than the broadly reported image of 
a “Marxist” starving his people in economic mis- 
management. The regime was engaged in radical 
redistributive economics, unique in Latin Amer- 
ica. Some elements were squeezed, in this case mid- 
dle income housewives, and they reacted with 
highly visible opposition. The same reforms also 
benefited others whose response was less visible. 
Both effects deserved investigation. 

The most misleading label in the Chile coverage 
was the ubiquitous “middle class.” Now “fleeing” 
the country, now “facing destruction” (said broad- 
casters), the Chilean “‘middle class,” according to 
the New York Times, made up “half of the popu- 
lation” of Chile’s nine million people. Usually the 





A Media Event? Middle-class Santiago housewives march holding empty pots in 1971. 


exact size of the middle class was not given. 

Polls tell us that almost 80% of the people in 
the U.S. see themselves as “middle Americans.” 
“Middle class” has a different meaning in Latin 
America. One of the standard books on Latin 
American politics, Political Change in Latin 
America, by former State Department analyst 
John J. Johnson, put the “middle sectors” in 
Chile at no more than 30% of the nation. An- 
other study by Penn State Professor James Petras 
indicated that only 23% of Chile’s population 
took almost 80% of Chile’s national income. 
Some experts argue that the Chilean economy and 
social structure were so lopsided in this respect 
that only about 300,000 out of the nine million 
were effective consumers for sophisticated indus- 
try, meaning that the vast majority of Chileans 
would be unaffected by the empty shops in San- 
tiago seemingly so conspicuous to U.S. reporters. 
In any event, the apparent similarities between 
Chile’s “middle class” and inflation-plagued U.S. 
families were profoundly misleading without 
added context. In 1970, Chile’s GNP per capita, 
a standard index of comparative wealth used by 
international institutions such as the World Bank, 
was scarcely one-seventh of that of the U.S., and 
Chile’s growth rate from 1960 to 1970 one of the 
lowest in the world at 1.6%. In short, most of 
Chile’s people belonged to an impoverished mass 
for whom empty pots were common and the “mid- 
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dle class” a distant dream. Whatever Allende rep- 
resented, whatever was happening in Chile under 
his rule, it could not have been accurately re- 
ported in generalities that meant one thing in the 
U.S. and quite another in Latin America. 


Buca the important missing perspectives in 
the coverage of Chile was the extraordinary rec- 
ord of what the United States Government was 
doing to the Allende regime. The assumption of 
Washington’s official tolerance was an early and 
persistent theme in the journalism on Chile. Most 
often the subject of American policy was simply 
ignored. But some of the record, particularly the 
remarks of television commentators, makes quaint 
and embarrassing reading after recent revelations. 
“There has been and there will be no resistance 
by the U.S.,” announced Smith on ABC as AIl- 
lende was inaugurated. Eric Sevareid observed, in 
April, 1971, “Whatever the drift, what Washing- 
ton can do about it is next to nothing.” 

As Smith spoke in October, 1970, the CIA was 
authorized to spend over a million dollars to de- 
feat Allende. By the time Sevareid commented in 
the spring of 1971, the CIA reportedly began to 
spend another five million. The Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s policy was scarcely “no resistance.” Cov- 
ertly and in the open, the U.S. applied extraordi- 
nary coercion to break the Allende government. 
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Tolerance and Intervention 


In 1964, according to official sources, the CIA 
was spending $3 million to insure the defeat of 
Allende in Chile’s 1964 Presidential elections. “No 
Communist [sic] had ever been elected,” as one of- 
ficial explained the 1964 campaign spending, ‘‘and 
we pulled out all the stops.” 

The details of this and other covert CIA opera- 
tions in Latin America were secret when Allende 
was elected. Yet some of the record was also pub- 
lic. Hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in 1969, for example, had strongly sug- 
gested the outline of CIA manipulation of labor 
unions in the Ecuadorian and Brazilian coups. 
The U.S. had brought obvious diplomatic pres- 
sure, including a suspension of economic aid, 
against the Goulart government. But among those 
who covered the Allende regime, avowedly more 
anti-American than either of the deposed govern- 
ments in Ecuador or Brazil, there seemed little 
awareness of this background. 

At the request of the White House, officials say, 
weekly intelligence reports on Chile and particu- 
larly the course of its Presidential campaign were 
sent to President Nixon from late 1969 through 
1970. And, as early as June, 1970, policy was re- 
portedly executed in two separate channels. The 
so-called Forty Committee, which approves clan- 
destine operations abroad, authorized the CIA’s 
covert intervention against Allende. Meanwhile, 
the other agencies of the foreign affairs bureauc- 
racy, including the Departments of State, Defense 
and Treasury, debated and carried out the policy 
of diplomatic and overt economic pressure. 

Official sources indicate that the first major pol- 
icy meeting on Chile was, appropriately enough, 
in the Forty Committee on June 27, 1970. “We 
can’t let a country go Marxist,” then Presidential 
assistant Henry Kissinger has been quoted as say- 
ing in that discussion, “‘just because its people are 
irresponsible.” 

The Forty Committee reportedly met again on 
September 18, two weeks after Allende’s popular 
victory, and authorized some $500,000 in what of- 
ficial sources call “action funds” to bribe the Chil- 
ean Congress to elect Alessandri, the close second 
to Allende. The bribery plan was shortly aban- 
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doned as impractical, however. U.S. officials say 
the Committee subsequently approved $5 million 
to fund opposition to Allende in 1970-72, and then 
about $2.5 million more to support strikes and 
other dissident activities during 1973. These meet- 
ings in the West Wing of the White House were 
shrouded in the highest secrecy. But some results 
in Chile were not beyond the reach of investiga- 
tive reporting. The “march of the empty pots” 
and other forms of protest against Allende, for in- 
stance, were similar to activities sponsored against 
Goulart in Brazil years earlier by organizations 
widely suspected of receiving CIA funds. Marlise 
Simons of the Washington Post went to Brazil and 
reported these similarities, including a comment 
by a Brazilian rightist that the Chileans had been 
“taught . . . how to use their women against the 
Marxists.” Simons’ story turned up no direct evi- 
dence of CIA involvement, though officials in 
Washington now confirm, as one put it, “Brazil 
shared our concern and did its part.” But the 
Simons reporting, among the most enterprising 
from Latin America, came only after Allende’s 
overthrow. From 1970 to 1973, millions of dollars 
passed in Chile to a number of organizations and 
individuals, issuing in dramatic actions, some- 
times in the streets, without a trace in the cover- 
age of a score of U.S. newsmen who ostensibly saw 
Chile as the story in the hemisphere. 

If CIA funding was secret, the punitive diplo- 
macy toward Allende was almost impossible to 
hide. As policies were reviewed, there apparently 
developed bureaucratic disputes over both the 
seriousness of the problems and how to deal with 
them. The State Department, according to a re- 
liable source, was relatively ‘“‘relaxed”’ about the 
forthcoming election, expecting Alessandri to win 
but believing “politics in Chile seem likely to 
polarize in any event.”” Among CIA analysts (not 
those in covert operations), sources report what 
one called ‘“‘a rare division.” “Some were openly 
biased toward Alessandri, some toward Allende,” 
remembered a former official. Defense and Treas- 
ury reportedly recommended all-out opposition to 
Allende to protect economic and possible strategic 
interests. 
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“It was the ‘who-lost-Chile’ syndrome,” said one 
former U.S. diplomat of the White House view of 
Allende. A source close to Kissinger added: 
“Henry thought Allende might lead an anti-U.S. 
move in Latin America more effectively than 
Castro, just because it was the democratic route 
to power.” 

Official sources insist, and the public rec- 
ord tends to bear out, that the determination to 
stop Allende went well beyond the stereotype in- 
fluence of U.S. corporate interests in Chile. ‘““Henry 
never gave a damn about the business commu- 
nity,” said one authoritative source. “What really 
underlay his policy was ideology.” Another wit- 
ness describes an incident early in Allende’s re- 
gime when the threatened copper companies pro- 
posed a deal to the Chileans in return for a fa- 
vorable U.S. policy. The proposal seems to have 
involved a promise of U.S. economic aid to offset 
Chilean compensation to the corporations, a kind 
of foreign aid insurance payment on the national- 
ization. The plan reportedly won the support of 
Treasury Secretary John Connally and U.S. Am- 
bassador to Chile Edward Korry. The former am- 
bassador has said such an offer was made to Al- 
lende, but he improvidently declined it. Officials 
working with Kissinger remember his opposition to 
such concessions. “Our interests aren’t necessarily 
the same,” Kissinger is said to have told a corpo- 
rate executive. ‘““We have the larger national in- 
terest to think of.” In this account of U.S. policy, 
corporate economic interests were secondary to po- 
litical purposes, not the reverse, as has been 
charged and widely assumed. “Copper just gave 
us an opportunity to take the harder line we 
wanted to anyway,” said one official. Perhaps noth- 
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ing about the story of Allende would be as simple 
as it first seemed. 


WW aatever the precise motives, the course of U.S. 
policy toward Chile was clear from the outset. 
Once the highest per capita aid recipient in the 
hemisphere, Chile was cut off from development 
assistance throughout the Allende years. In Au- 
gust, 1971, the U.S. denied Chile any new loans 
from the Export-Import Bank. Also suspended 
were disbursements from direct loans previously 
negotiated and the guarantee and insurance pro- 
gram for commercial banks. The Export-Import 
Bank refused a $21 million credit to LAN-Chile 
airlines, a major source of Chile’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. In 1971, the U.S. brought pres- 
sure on the Interamerican Development Bank to 
refuse even emergency earthquake loans to Chile. 
Most visible of all, perhaps, was the U.S. opposi- 
tion within the World Bank to any new loans to 
Chile from 1970 through 1973. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon cultivated the Chil- 
ean military. While the economic quarantine 
grew, arms aid during 1970-73 would total $47 
million, including jet fighters for the Air Force 
that was to lead the September coup with bomb- 
ing and strafing of the presidential palace. 

There seems no sure way to estimate the exact 
impact of all these actions on Chile. The need for 
food imports, purchased only by the foreign ex- 
change that vanished as copper production sagged, 
was obviously acute amid growing shortages in 
1972-73. The U.S. cut both food aid and financial 
assistance at a moment when both were crucial to 
Allende’s survival. According to U.S. Department 
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of Commerce statistics, from 1969 to 1972 U.S. ex- 
ports to Chile fell from $315 million to $186 mil- 
lion, imports from $151 million to $83 million. To 
the material economic effects, moreover, was added 
the political and psychological impact of ostracism. 

Though discerning the clandestine efforts to 
wreck support for Allende may have required ex- 
traordinary journalistic digging, the economic war- 
fare was carried on almost completely in the open, 
albeit m the remote and unglamorous offices of 
foreign policy. Literally all over Washington in 
the years 1970-73 were live sources, both U.S. and 
Latin, who knew what was happening to Chile. 
There were ample documentary records. There 
were those who disagreed with the policy—in State 
on the issue of Kissinger’s hard line, in Treasury 
on the question of compensation for the copper 
companies, even in the White House, where Kis- 
singer was anxious to combat State’s softness. 

In Santiago, too, the pressure could be seen with 
unusual clarity. Government foreign exchange fig- 
ures, to take only one available index, charted a 
steady attrition—reduced, by 1972, to 10 per cent 
of the pre-Allende level. In the U.S. Embassy sat 
Ambassador Korry, a former journalist who, by 
all accounts, was pungently outspoken in his op- 
position to Allende before the election and barely 
reconciled to the new regime afterward. It was, in 
short, a remarkable story with a singularly rich 
lode of potential sources. But it would be written 
only after the coup, and then, only in part when 
Laurence Stern traced the economic pressure in 
the Washington Post. 


hie unwritten, untelevised story of U.S. policy 
toward Allende’s Chile was in part another cas- 
ualty of the continuing failure of independent, 
inquiring reporting. In that sense, perhaps the 
failure is not irreparable. But the failures of jour- 
nalism—in covering the policy made in Washing- 
ton and the events on the scene—were also fail- 
ures to understand and to report the reality of a 
very different culture. 

During the waning days of Allende’s govern- 
ment the coverage from Chile changed little. 
When the coalition gained 44 per cent in the 
March, 1973, congressional elections, indicating a 
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swing of new support to Allende and even some 
“middle class” vetes, the television networks were 
reluctant analysts. “. . . Has to be counted as a 
victory,” said ABC. 

On the day of the coup, Robert Schakne’s wrap- 
up on the story for CBS was that “Allende found 
himself more and more isolated, and he was never 
able to bring about the socialism that he talked 
about” [emphasis added]. Reflecting on the coup 
on Sept. 13, Sevareid saw Chile as another exam- 
ple in Latin America of an “instability so chronic 
that the root causes have to lie in the nature and 
culture of the people. The policies of other na- 
tions, including this one, toward the southern 
hemisphere have to be minor and fleeting influ- 
ences in comparison.” Eleven days later, the 
United States recognized the junta, deploring that 
Chile’s problems could not be solved by “‘the free 
interplay of political institutions.” 

As charges of Washington’s complicity in the 
coup came from Chilean refugees and elsewhere 
in Latin America, the U.S. press seemed all the 
more certain of what had gone on in Chile. “On 
the known record, Washington had only the most 
peripheral responsibility in the downfall of Dr. 
Allende,” editorialized the New York Times on 
the same day Stern’s article on the economic 
“choke” appeared in the Washington Post. ‘To 
pretend otherwise,” the Times concluded, “is 
simply to obscure the basic reasons for the Chilean 
tragedy.” And for those who still doubted, there 
were Jack Anderson and Les Whitten who had, 
after all, uncovered the ITT scandal: “Our 
sources, who have access to the secret deliberations 
of the Forty Committee, assure us that no project 
was approved to depose Allende.” It would be a 
fine distinction—whether millions of dollars for 
the opposition, millions that led to civil strife, 
were Or were not approved to “depose” Allende. 

Over the coverage of Chile remain puzzling, 
often unanswerable questions. How and why did 
journalists miss the complexity of what may well 
turn out to be one of the most significant stories in 
the development of Latin America, and its rela- 
tions with the U.S.? 

Journalists on the scene remember that few or- 
ganizations, such as AP, UPI and the New York 
Times, maintained full-time resident bureaus in 








Chile during the Allende years. Other organiza- 
tions gathered reports from correspondents based 
elsewhere. The duration of such visits usually 
ranged, depending on the reporters, from a few 
days to two weeks. But the number of such trips 
was greater than usual, particularly for the tele- 
vision networks whose correspondents gave more 
attention to Chile than they had given to any 
other Latin American country. Within the press 
corps covering Chile were some of the most ex- 
perienced and respected foreign correspondents, 
including Juan de Onis of the Times, Lewis Diu- 
guid of the Post, the Monitor’s James Nelson 
Goodsell, William Giandoni of Copley News Serv- 
ice, the Miami Herald’s William Nonotobano, as 
well as Robert Schakne of CBS, Tom Streithorst 
of NBC and Charles Murphy of ABC. 

Several correspondents say that the U.S. Em- 
bassy was often a central source for reports out of 
Santiago. “They would come and ask what the 
[Allende] government is doing wrong, and just 
print that,” said one former embassy officer, per- 
haps exaggerating a bit as he reflected on his wide 
contacts among U.S. correspondents. At least some 
officials who lived through the events are now 
highly critical of the media coverage in Chile. 
“The press coverage gave you the feeling that the 
Allende regime would fall any day,” said a U.S. 
diplomat, “but you didn’t have that feeling living 
in Santiago.” “You never read anything about the 
good that Allende was doing,” complained a for- 
mer attaché. 

Chile was also a revealing example of the socio- 
ology of knowledge among correspondents. If the 
anti-Allende U.S. Embassy was the first stop for 
many correspondents in Chile, it also seems clear 
that they relied heavily on one another, in this case 
only reinforcing the established tone and content 
of the Chile coverage. Many reporters going to 
Chile recall that they “briefed” themselves, for ex- 
ample, on past files of the wire services. Others 
reportedly followed the lead of colleagues on the 
scene. ‘““The New York Times is like a meteor with 
a long tail,” as one observer described this imita- 
tive effect. “Reporters necessarily cohabit,” said 
an editor acknowledging the sameness of so many 
dispatches from Santiago. Recalling “the terrible 
herd instinct,” one television correspondent re- 


membered taking his crew to cover a “‘seizure” of 
land only to be rebuffed by the Chileans on the 
site. “They said that Newsweek was here last 
week,” recalled the correspondent, “and they 
hadn’t liked what was printed.” 

But all these factors, present in some way and 
to some degree in the coverage of any story, were 
only some of the limits to reports from Chile. 
There was also apparently a powerful urge from 
home offices to report the most radical side of the 
Allende story. The influence of “what sells” no 
doubt shaped something of the apocalyptic tenor 
of the accounts of Allende. 

Still, there is no ready reason why sophisticated 
newsmen, who knew the Chile story was far more 
complex, did not resist editorial pressures to re- 
port 1970-73 in images that had proven “news- 
worthy” ten years before. Or did they know? 
There is little evidence that journalists covering 
Chile went beyond their familiar precincts, into 
the villages and urban slums where an important 
part of the story was unfolding without benefit of 
CIA money. “I can’t say I interviewed many peas- 
ants,” said one reporter, “and nobody else did 
either.” The obstacles to such reporting, of course, 
are formidable. In much of rural or urban slum 
Latin America, the American reporter is a for- 
eigner in several respects. Instantly separated by 
class as well as nationality and perhaps too by 
dialect (even if he speaks Harvard or Berlitz Span- 
ish), he may well face suspicion, hostility or sheer 
incomprehension. Yet it is there—as well as in 
affluent neighborhoods and in street riots—that 
“newsworthy” events take place in Chile and else- 
where in Latin America. 

More disturbing than whether journalists did 
not try to see such realities, however, is the linger- 
ing question of whether they wanted to. “I didn’t 
‘interpret’ the Allende regime as against the best 
interests of the U.S. government. I knew it,” said 
one, with somewhat unusual conviction. “News in 
Latin America is a function of what interests the 
U.S. government,” said another, ‘“. . . [and] Amer- 
ican interests in Chile were business interests.” 

To the degree such views, conscious or not, 
molded the coverage of Allende, newsmen con- 
firmed the worst suspicions of American jour- 
nalism in Latin America and through much of the 
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rest of the developing world. It seems academic. to 
argue that the press is really independent of cor- 
porate or government bias if both its methods and 
product show so little distinction. The habits of 
cliche and generalization, the omission of stories 
through neglect or concern for what “sells,” the 
lack of analysis or perspective in viewing complex 
events (like the “march of the pots”) that mean 
more than their surface appearance—all this com- 
bined to produce not merely an impression of 
random incompetence, but of general bias, 
whether intentional or not. 

The Allende period begs so many questions. 
What is the proper professional relationship be- 
tween American correspondents and a U.S. Em- 
bassy abroad? Were reporters in Chile captives of 
their limited sources and mobility? What were 
“American interests” in Chile then, or in Latin 
America today, and does a newsman report largely 
on the basis of how he answers that question? 
Should not editors question foreign correspond- 
ents, as the State Department should question em- 
bassies, to avoid the distortions of a colony men- 
tality that can overtake Americans abroad—rather 
than assigning reporters to cover what other re- 
porters are covering? On the other hand, need for- 
eign news coverage be so hostage to editors’ or 
producers’ dated ideas of what titillates the Amer- 
ican public? As U.S. senators journey to Havana 
and the Ford Administration gives its quiet bless- 
ing to the lifting of Cuba’s diplomatic isoiation, 
the journalistic obsession with the “red menace” 
in Chile seems a sad anachronism. And the ques- 
tions most journalists ridicule with proud asser- 
tions of independence: how much are we aware 
of the inevitable prejudices of culture and ideol- 
ogy, how much has it cost us in informative cov- 
erage, how do we begin to cope with it? Just as 
self-censorship may be a more potent restraint on 
the press than official repression, unexamined 
views probably weigh more on foreign correspond- 
ents than corporate or government pressure. 

Vietnam and Watergate have unfrocked “na- 
tional security” and thrown it open to healthy 
public scrutiny as a pretext for policy. Foreign 
correspondents could shed the same cleansing 
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light on equally long accepted, and long abused, 
concepts of the “national interest” in countries 
such as Chile. When journalism abandons cliche 
for independent investigation abroad as well as at 
home, we may well learn that our interest is not 
necessarily what Kissinger, ITT, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, or even Cold War-scarred re- 
porters have assumed it to be. 

In a larger sense, the Allende story goes well be- 
yond a single country or three-year episode. In my 
view, the man seems much more symptom than 
cause, a symptom of a swelling force for change 
that fits no neat ideological label, and grows be- 
yond the control of Moscow, Washington and 
Havana. What happened in Chile was a tragedy 
not only for Allende and his country, but also for 
the rest of Latin America, where Allende’s failure 
and the U.S. intervention fortifies the extremists of 
both right and left. In a world increasingly hungry 
for scarce resources, the failure of Allende may 
have implications beyond Latin America. 

It is a tragedy for us too. Perhaps the task of 
reporting the Chiles is beyond the current capaci- 
ties of American journalism. Allende is scarcely a 
hopeful precedent. Nor, for that matter, was 
Vietnam. There too we saw a world in cliches, and 
it turned out to be more complex. Remember Ngo 
Din Diem from the Saturday Evening Post—the 
“mandarin in the sharkskin suit who’s upsetting 
the red timetable’? It is depressing to notice how 
little progress there is from Saigon in the 1950’s to 
Santiago in 1970-73. 

“In all truth, I don’t know that anyone has all 
the necessary capacities,” wrote C. Wright Mills in 
Listen Yankee nearly 15 years ago. “It is an ex- 
traordinarily difficult task for any member of an 
overdeveloped society to report what is going on 
in the hungry world today. . . .” Yet there was, 
and has been, no exit for us from that world. 

Journalists, editors, and their audience can be 
certain of one lesson from the Allende story: on a 
continent where hundreds of children can die 
every day of malnutrition, where most govern- 
ments still serve systems of economic privilege for 
the few, sooner or later we will have a chance to 
tell the story again. 








Neruda and Picasso: 
a tale of two obituaries 





JERRY W. KNUDSON 


I pass on to the other side of the page 
and am never lost to your sight: 

I vault through transparency, 

a swimmer of heaven, 

and return to grow 

infinitesimal, till a day 

when the wind bears me off 

and even my name is unknown to me 
and I wake to non-being; 


when my singing shall sound in silence. 


—Pablo Neruda, Testamento de Otono 


° ranted by permission of Grove Press, Inc. Selected Poems of 
Pablo Neruda. © 1961. 


Jerry W. Knudson is an associate professor of journal- 
ism at Temple University. He is the author of a recent 
monograph, The Press and the Bolivian National Revolu- 
tion. 


Press coverage of their deaths 
reflects U.S. perceptions of art—and politics 


Wen Ricardo Eliezer Naftali Reyes y Baso- 
alto—better known to the world as Pablo Neruda 
—died of cancer in Santiago, Chile, on Sept. 23, 
1973, his death was almost ignored by the U.S. 
press. And the few notices which did appear 
dwelled more on the Chilean poet’s political af- 
filiations than on his contributions to literature. 

The New York Times (Sept. 24, 1973), for ex- 
ample, offered a five-paragraph lead from Reuters 
followed by an article by Steven R. Weisman with 
the subhead, LIFELONG POLITICAL ACTIVIST. In all, 
the Times devoted 14 paragraphs to Neruda’s pol- 
itics, 9 to his poetry, and 6 to the circumstances of 
his death and biographical material. 

Similarly, the lead of the United Press Interna- 
tional story referred to “Pablo Neruda, the Nobel 
Prize-winning poet and leftist diplomat... .” 
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Not until the third paragraph did the UPI writer 
state that Neruda was “considered by many the 
greatest Spanish-language poet of his time. . . .” 
And UPI devoted three paragraphs to the theme 
that Neruda’s “writings often were highly critical 
of U.S. policy” while references to the quality of 
his poetry went begging. 

The Associated Press was equally obsessed with 
the politician rather than the poet. The sixth para- 
graph of the AP story, for example, stated: “As he 
(Neruda) grew older, he became less preoccupied 
with politics, and turned more to history. But he 
remained a staunch Marxist.” (In accounts of the 
death of William Faulkner, would one have read 
that “he remained a staunch capitalist”’?) 

The Washington Post (Sept. 24, 1973) in an ar- 
ticle by staff writer Martin Weil slapped on Ne- 
ruda’s political label before anything else: “Pablo 
Neruda, 69, the leftist Chilean poet who won the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1971... .” (Again, 
would any U.S. writer have described Robert Frost 
as “the rightist American poet’’?) Despite this un- 
fortunate lead, Weil devoted more space than 
other reporters (almost the entire article) to Ne- 
ruda’s poetry rather than his political beliefs. 

The Christian Science Monitor, which usually 
does not short-change cultural matters, headlined 
its brief notice (Sept. 25, 1973) of Neruda’s death, 
POET PABLO NERUDA, VOICE OF CHILE’S LEFT. The 
lead described Neruda as “next to the late Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens, the most prom- 
inent voice of the Left in Chile.” Only later in the 
story was Neruda identified as “‘one of the most in- 
fluential writers in the Spanish language” and 
“one of the finest lyric poets in the Spanish lan- 
guage.” Clearly, even the Monitor believed Ne- 
ruda’s political position was more newsworthy 
than his literary accomplishments. 

Even in local inserts, politics predominated. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin (Sept. 24, 1973), which 
placed the Neruda story on its obituary page, 
added this paragraph in brackets: “Neruda’s love 
poems were used by American composer Samuel 
Barber as the basis of a major choral work he was 
commissioned to compose for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra by the Girard Bank of Philadelphia. 
Later discovery of Neruda’s politics proved some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the bank.” 
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Does the U.S. press tend to be insensitive to ma- 
jor stories of cultural importance? Not necessarily. 
The death of Pablo Picasso on’ April 8, 1973, by 
way of contrast, was given lavish coverage in this 
country. A comparison of how both the deaths of 
Neruda and Picasso were handled by a small ran- 
dom sample of newspapers is instructive: 


Column Inches 


Neruda Picasso 
New York Times 40 427 
Washington Post 29 293 
Philadelphia Bulletin 20 81 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post 0 76 
Philadelphia Inquirer 14 54 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 0 28 
Atlanta Constitution 0 20 
Christian Science Monitor 5 6 
Wall Street Journal 1 3 


In this list, the death of Picasso received more 
than eight times the coverage given Neruda.* 

While Neruda may not have had the impact 
on the world of letters that Picasso had on the 
world of art, it is hard to argue that Picasso was 
eight times more important to world culture than 
Neruda. In fact, there are some critics who main- 
tain that Neruda was just as important to the 
world of letters as Picasso was to the world of 
plastic arts. Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the distin- 
guished Colombian novelist, has called Neruda 
“the greatest poet of this century.” Others have 
called Neruda the greatest poet ever to have writ- 
ten in the Spanish language, disregarding such 
towering geniuses as Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Garcia Lorca. Neruda may have revolutionized 
poetry as much through his attack upon mod- 
ernismo as Picasso redefined painting through his 
frontal assault on realism. 

Why, then, was Neruda given such short shrift 
in the U.S. press at the time of his death? Three 
possible explanations suggest themselves, in order 
of increasing plausibility: 

(1) Poetry, like music, simply is not as accessible 
as painting. (Who can point to a million-dollar 


* It should be pointed out that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch was on 
strike at the time and publishing a reduced edition. 








poem hanging on his wall? And how much cov- 
erage did the death of cellist Pablo Casals—also in 
1973—elicit?) 

(2) Latin America is and always has been on 
the fringe of our consciousness. (“America’”’ for 
“Americans” begins at the Canadian border and 
ends at the Rio Grande.) 

(3) Communists are someimes viewed as not 
being creative persons in their own right—quite 
apart from their political beliefs—unless, of 
course, they defect. 

In short, as a Chilean Communist poet, Pablo 
Neruda was at the bottom of the cultural heap. 
As if excusing its own negligence, the New York 
Times pointed out that although Neruda had 
produced more than 2,000 pages of poetry, “only 


a small portion . . . has become available in the 


At the bottom of 
the cultural 
heap... ? 





United States, even after he won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1971.” 

This simply is not true. At least 17 of Neruda’s 
books had been translated into English at the time 
of his death, not counting his frequent inclusion 
in English poetry anthologies. In fact, when the 
bilingual edition of Neruda’s Selected Poems was 
published in the United States by Delacorte Press 
in 1972, editor Nathaniel Tarn did not feel it 
necessary to give any biographical information 
since “the name of Pablo Neruda has for some 
time now been firmly in the consciousness of 
poetry readers in this country. . . .”” Actually, the 
volume of Neruda’s work available to readers of 
the English language compares favorably to the 
total output of most of the six U.S. winners of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

As for ethnocentric ignorance of things Latin 
American, this vice is by no means the special pre- 
serve of the U.S. or its press. Although Latin 
American literature has become stylish in recent 
years, it is ludicrous that only two other writers 


from the vast region have been named Nobel 
laureates—Gabriela Mistral of Chile (1945) and 
Miguel Angel Asturias of Guatemala (1967). Ox- 
ford University did not award an honorary doc- 
torate to any Latin American writer until it rec- 
ognized Neruda in 1965, Thus, the press seemed 
only to be following the cultural tastes established 
by those who should have known better. 

Adding to Neruda’s problems in the eyes of the 
U.S. press was his political hue. Radicalized by the 
Spanish Civil War while serving as consul in Ma- 
drid, Neruda became an active member of the 
Chilean Communist party and was its candidate 
for the presidency in 1970 until he withdrew in 
favor of Socialist Salvador Allende. 

As critic Luis Monguio has pointed out, “Pablo 
Neruda is a figure adored and maligned for rea- 
sons which have little to do with literature and 
very much to do with politics.” Ben Belitt, one of 
Neruda’s several gifted English translators, once 
declared that Neruda in “a lifelong ventilation of 
commitments” had been used to feed ‘‘an epoch’s 
computers with cue cards for the mating of a poet 
with the politically nubile and lonely. . . .” 

And the poet himself once remarked wearily, 
‘When I was an exclusively introverted poet I was 
accused of being non-political. Then when I spoke 
out in behalf of man and man’s suffering I was 
dragged off by the ears like a schoolboy and repri- 
manded by others. They have turned me into a 
shooting gallery.” 

Perhaps the sorriest part of the performance by 
the U.S. press in reporting the death of Neruda 
was its almost total silence on the brutal circum- 
stances. Certainly the overthrow of the first elected 
Marxist government in this hemisphere and the 
murder of President Allende on Sept. 11, 1973— 
only twelve days before Neruda’s own death— 
greatly overshadowed the passing of a poet. But 
the burning of Neruda’s books and seizure of his 
manuscripts should have received the attention of 
all segments of the world’s press—regardless of po- 
litical orientation. 

Only the New York Times gave any space to 
this aspect of the story (Sept. 27, 1973). The Times 
also printed a brief and touching tribute to Ne- 
ruda by the Mexican writer Carlos Fuentes in the 
New York Times Book Review of Nov. 11, 1973 
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(although Picasso had rated a special article in the 
New York Times Magazine of May 20, 1973). 
The Times also printed a poem attributed to 
Neruda, “The Satraps,” said to have been written 
four days after the coup d’etat and broadcast by 
the Cuban press agency, Prensa Latina. The poem 
(Sept. 26, 1973) included Richard Nixon with the 
leading military strongmen of the hemisphere as 


“hyenas ravening / our history . . . / hellish preda- 
tors / wallowing in haciendas . . . / prostitute mer- 
chants / of bread and American air . . . / with no 


other law but torture / and the lashing hunger of 
the people.” 

Time (Oct. 8, 1973) declared the poem to be a 
hoax, a Neruda poem of the 1950's exhumed by 
Argentine “leftists” who simply updated the 
names of political leaders. Although the poem has 


‘A poetry impure 
as the clothing 
we wear...’ 


not been authenticated, it seems strange that John 
Felstiner of Stanford University, who translated 
the poem for the Times, would not have recog- 
nized it as a fake. And it seems stranger still that 
anyone should want to falsify a Neruda poem 
when any number of scathing indictments of 
United States policy can be found in Neruda’s 
last book, Incitacién al Nixonicidio y Alabanza de 
la Revolucion Chilena (Incitation to the Regicide 
of Nixon and in Praise of the Chilean Revolution, 
Mexico City, 1973). 

It remained for a Mexican journalist, Manuel 
Mejido, to give fuller details of the death of Pablo 
Neruda in Mejido’s book, Esto Pasé en Chile 
(This Happened in Chile, Mexico City, 1974). 
This book, costing the equivalent of almost four 
dollars, was so popular in Mexico that the first 
edition of 5,000 copies sold out within seven days. 

Mejido reported that two officials of the Cara- 
bineros (Chile’s national police) showed up at Ne- 
ruda’s seaside home at Isla Negra near Valparaiso 
after the coup and ordered the Nobel laureate to 
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stay in his house “until further orders.” A cordon 
of Chilean soldiers was thrown around his house 
“to keep people from bothering you.” 

This house arrest clamped upon the most fa- 
mous living Chilean affected Neruda deeply, and 
he had to be taken to the Santa Maria clinic in 
Santiago on Sept. 17. The Chilean people were 
not informed of the grave condition of his health. 

Whenever Neruda was at Isla Negra, a Chilean 
flag was flown outside his house. The flag was 
lowered for the final time when the poet died on 
Sept. 23. On the same day, Chilean soldiers and 
others sacked his house, destroying his library, 
carrying away his radio and other personal prop- 
erty, and searching for priceless manuscripts to be 
sold later. Neruda’s house, “Marquez de la 
Plata,” in Santiago also was looted. 

On the day of Neruda’s funeral, thousands of 
Chileans defied curfew orders to pay him tribute 
at the Cementerio General in Santiago. They 
shouted, “Allende, Neruda, the people salute 
you!” and “Neruda, Allende, the people are with 
you!” The Fourth International was sung as a 
Chilean Communist poet was buried. 

Neruda probably would have smiled at the lack 
of coverage of his death in the U.S. press. He never 
cared much for publicity. He once wrote, “In some 
ways I think that all books should be anonymous.” 
And when a Chilean reporter once asked him be- 
fore 1971, “Sr. Neruda, if you were seated at a 
table and they offered you either the Nobel Prize 
for Literature or the presidency of Chile, what 
would you do?” Neruda stared at the young man 
and replied, “I would move to another table.” 

Why, in the space devoted to Pablo Neruda’s 
death in the U.S. press, could not one paragraph 
have been spared to present his view of his art in 
his own words: 

“A poetry impure as the clothing we wear, or 
our bodies, soup-stained, soiled with our shame- 
ful behavior, our wrinkles and vigils and dreams, 
observations and prophecies, declarations of loath- 
ing and love, idyls and beasts, the shocks of en- 
counter, political loyalties, denials and doubts, af- 
firmations and taxes.” 

The point is that Pablo Neruda did not need a 
fawning press in the U.S., but we did need Pablo 
Neruda. 








The national news council 
at age one 





William B. Arthur, executive director of the 

National News Council: “Frankly, | am fed 

up with being labeled a ‘meddling monitor 
. . ad infinitum, ad nauseam. . . .’”’ 


@ Considering the uproar that attended its birth 
on Aug. 1, 1973, the National News Council cele- 
brated its first anniversary in a notably subdued 
fashion. Apart from a notice in the semi-monthly 
Publishers Auxiliary to the effect that the council 
had “reached the toddler stage nurtured by fair- 
ness and restraint,” no birthday bouquets—or 
brickbats—were tossed its way. In fact, scarcely 
anyone noticed that the so-called “media monitor” 
had been in business for a full year—and that lack 
of attention may well be its greatest problem. As 
Executive Director William B. Arthur commented 
recently: “This council, I am convinced, can en- 
dure the slings and arrows of criticism. What it 
cannot endure is the ignominy of neglect.” 

After a full year of keeping an eye on two dozen 
or so national news suppliers, this much can be 
said of the council: 

e It survived—no mean feat given the climate 
of hostility that initially greeted the council and 
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Survival—and a bit more—can be celebrated 
after the media monitor’s first year. 


RONALD P. KRISS 


that never entirely dissipated. It has a suite of more 
or less permanent offices at One Lincoln Plaza in 
Manhattan, just down the hall from the Children’s 
Television Workshop, a modest but growing li- 
brary, a staff of five, and reasonable assurance of 
financial support for the next two years (at that 
point an evaluating group yet to be selected will 
decide whether to keep it going). 

e It made no major blunders, and few minor 
ones. All told, it fielded some 250 complaints, han- 
dling a number of them with commendable deft- 
ness. Of course, Arthur concedes, “Some of the 
complaints were trivial. You have to expect that.” 
Certainly, the council has not yet been called upon 
to handle anything of the magnitude of, say, the 
Pentagon Papers. 

e It suffers from what the council’s associate di- 
rector, Ned Schnurman, describes as “anonymity.” 
“The biggest problem we have encountered,” 
Arthur told the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism at its convention in San Diego in August, 
“is public unawareness of the council’s existence. 
Not only public unawareness, or unconcern, but 
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often media unawareness and lack of concern.” 
The British Press Council had the same problem 
in its early years, yet has managed to grow into a 
healthy 21-year-old. 

1’_. an inspiring record, but not a bad one 
either. The council, of course, was organized by a 
14-member task force under the aegis of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Its stated purpose was “to 
receive, to examine, and to report on complaints 
concerning the accuracy and fairness of news re- 
porting in the United States, as well as to initiate 
studies and report on issues involving the freedom 
of the press.” The council limited its jurisdiction 
to what the task force called “the principal na- 
tional suppliers of news’—the nationwide wire 
services (AP and UPI); the national weekly news- 
magazines (Time, Newsweek, U.S. News & World 
Report); newspapers regarded by the council as 
national dailies (the New York Times, Washing- 
ton Post, Los Angeles Times, Christian Science 
Monitor, Wall Street Journal); national newspaper 
syndicates (particularly those operated by the New 
York Times, Washington Post and Los Angeles 
Times); the major “supplemental” wire services 
(the Copley, Gannett and Knight news services, 
for example, and North American Newspaper Al- 
liance); the TV networks (ABC, CBS, NBC and 
PBS); and the radio networks, including Group 
W and Mutual. 

The council's procedures are still being refined 
and codified by a staff lawyer, but basically they 
call for anyone with a grievance to try to resolve 
it with the appropriate publication or station be- 
fore seeking help at One Lincoln Plaza. Com- 
plainants are required to waive the right to legal 
or administrative remedies so that, as Arthur puts 
it, “the council cannot be used for a dry run of a 
contemplated legal or administrative proceeding, 
or as a discovery device to build up a case against 
a news medium.” This is a particularly touchy 
point, and it continues to worry news executives; 
the British Press Council has a similar waiver 
stipulation, but it has never been tested in court. 
Complaints are sifted by Arthur and his staff and 
a good number are automatically thrown out— 
because they deal with local rather than national 
newspapers or TV stations; because they deal with 
outright editorial opinion (as opposed to state- 
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ments of fact within editorials); or, in Arthur's 
words, because they “are merely emotional, quib- 
bling or carping” {an example, Arthur said, would 
be the complaint he received about “the leer of 
ABC-TV anchorman Harry Reasoner as he men- 
tions the name of President Nixon’). Those com- 
plaints that survive this screening go to a griev- 
ance committee composed of council members. 
After still more sifting, the complaints that remain 
go before the 15-member council.* 

Significantly, the council has no enforcement 
power—only publicity. This makes it some- 
thing of a cop with neither pistol nor night stick. 
But the British have found that moral force can 
be powerful indeed; in something like 2,000 deci- 
sions, publications that had been found at fault 
refused to publish the press council's findings on 
only five occasions. 

Funding comes from a consortium of ten foun- 
dations. In the first year, the Twentieth Century 
and John & Mary R. Markle Foundations con- 
tributed $100,000 apiece toward a budget that was 
expected to total $400,000, but came in at $271,- 
000; Twentieth Century is granting the same 
amount and Markle $125,000 for the second year’s 
operations, expected to total $300,000 or less. 

The council is patterned after the British Press 
Council in many respects, and shares with it a 
similar heritage. The British model grew out of 
public and parliamentary displeasure with the 
performance of the press after World War II. Ac- 
cording to Noel S. Paul, secretary of the British 
council, “the dissatisfaction was very largely con- 


* The council is composed of nine “‘public’’ or lay members and 

six representing news media (though none from the organizations 
that the aa monitors). As of this writing, there were only eight 
public members, the ninth having resigned. Stanley H. Fuld, former 
Chief Judge of the New York State Court of Appeals, is chairman 
and Robert Mckar dean of the New York University Law School, is 
vice chairman. Other public members are Joan Ganz Cooney, presi- 
dent of Children’s Television Workshop; Irving M. Dilliard, for- 
mer editorial page editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, now emeritus 
rofessor of journalism, Princeton University; Albert Gore, former 
Bs. Senator from Tennessee, now board chairman of Island Creek 
Coal Co., Lexington, Ky.; Dorothy R. Height, director of the 
Racial Justice Center of the YWCA and president of the National 
Council of Negro Women; Rev. James M. Lawson Jr., pastor of 
Holman Unit Methodist Church, Los Angeles; Sylvia Roberts 
of Baton Rouge, La., head of the Committee on Rights for 
Women of the American Bar Association's Section on Individual 
Rights and president of the Legal Defense and Education Fund of 
the National Organization for Women. Media members are: Loren F. 
Ghiglione, editor-publisher of the Southbridge, Mass., Evening News; 
Mary T. (Molly) Ivins, co-editor of the Texas Observer; Ralph M. 
Otwell, managing editor of the Chicago Sun-Times and president of 
the Society of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi; Ralph 
Renick, vice president and news director of WTVJ, Miami; William 
A. Rusher, publisher of the National Review; and R. Peter Straus, 
president of Straus Communications, Inc., which operates radio 
station WMCA in New York. 





cerned with issues of political bias and allegations 
of intrusion into privacy. Neither of these fields, 
curiously enough, has really been a major field of 
complaint since the formation of the press 
council.” 

The National News Council was also born in a 
climate of public unhappiness that gave rise to 
political threats of intervention. Public trust was 
appallingly low. A 1972 Harris Poll gave news- 
papers and magazines a confidence rating of 18 
per cent and TV 17 per cent; the only lower ratings 
went to advertising and organized labor. Vulner- 
able to begin with, the media were also under 
bombardment from the Nixon Administration; 
subpoenas were being issued wholesale to report- 


ers; TV stations were being threatened, and not 
very indirectly, with license nonrenewals unless 
they scrubbed out of their news programs all the 
“elitist gossip” and “ideological plugola” fed to 
them by the networks; judges were applying “gag” 
rules to more and more trials. In this forbidding 
climate, the council seemed to make considerable 
sense. By acting as “a forum for ventilation of 
grievances,” Arthur has said, it would serve as “a 
buffer against governmental encroachment and 
regulation.” 

Unfortunately, with few exceptions, the organi- 
zations ticketed for scrutiny by the council saw 
things differently. “If we are going to preserve our 
diversity, our discipline has to remain self-disci- 


Some recent news council decisions 


CJR reprints below some decisions rendered 
by the National News Council this autumn. 


CASE NO. 26 


The deliberation was initiated by the coun- 
cil after the publication of a cablegram from 
Graham Martin, U.S. ambassador to South 
Vietnam, criticizing a story which appeared 
in the Feb. 25, 1974, New York Times under 
David Shipler’s byline. It concerned use of 
U.S. aid to South Vietnam. In addition to the 
charge of propaganda under the guise of in- 
vestigative reporting, the ambassador charged 
that the story ‘contained numerous inaccura- 
cies and half truths.” The ambassador refused 
to allow himself or key members of his staff 
to be interviewed by Shipler, claiming that he 
had pre-determined that Shipler was not intent 
on presenting an objective story on U.S. aid to 
South Vietnam. 

Conclusion: The council found the Martin 
charge unwarranted and the article to be factu- 
ally accurate. Noting that the reporter had been 
refused interviews, the council said, “Mr. Ship- 
ler found it necessary to draw his own conclu- 
sions from the facts available to him.”’ The 
council did criticize the Times, however, for 
not labeling the article ‘‘news analysis,” a regu- 
lar practice by the newspaper when a major 
piece contains such analysis. A dissent to the 


majority opinion was filed by William Rusher, 
publisher of the National Review, who con- 
tended that the article was factually inaccurate 
on at least two points. 


CASE NO. 33 


Dr. Abraham Bergman, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, 
charged that an article on this subject syndi- 
cated by Knight News Service in April, 1974, 
was inaccurate and misleading in declaring that 
the cause for sudden infant death syndrome had 
been found and that prevention of the disease 
could come within 18 months. 

Conclusion: Council upheld the complaint on 
the basis of material it received, declaring that 
the manner in which it was presented made 
the results of the latest studies on this subject 
appear more conclusive than they actually were. 

The council commended the Seattle Times 
for its cooperation in this case. The complaint 
originated from an edited version of the origi- 
nal article which appeared in the Times; the 
editor cooperated by providing assistance and 
background on the publication of that article. 
There are, the council noted, often difficulties 
inherent in obtaining an accurate presentation 
of syndicated material that is individually edited 
by clients of the syndicate. 


(Additional cases are listed beginning on p. 35.) 
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One news council decision concerned coverage of this Huntsville, Ala., rally for then President Nixon. 


pline,” said Tony Day, editorial page editor of the 
Los Angeles Times. “Voluntary self-regulation 
could slide pretty quickly to involuntarily-imposed 
regulation.” In his weekly column, Publisher John 
Knight warned: “Any self-respecting editor who 

. subscribes to meddling by the National Press 
Council is simply eroding his own freedoms.” The 
New York Daily News thundered against “‘a sneak 
attempt at press regulation, a bid for a role as un- 
official news censor.’’ Most damaging of all was the 
opposition of the New York Times, despite the 
fact that editorial page editor John B. Oakes was 
a member of the task force that helped give 
birth to the council. In a memo to his staff, Pub- 
lisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger objected that the 
council “would function as investigator, prose- 
cutor, and judge rolled into one,” and decreed: 
“We will not be a party to council investigations. 
.. . (We) will not furnish information or explana- 
tions to the council.” This position was strongly 
seconded by such Times luminaries as Vice Presi- 
dent James Reston, Managing Editor A. M. Rosen- 
thal, Sunday Editor Max Frankel and Associate 
Editor Tom Wicker. So intense is the paper’s op- 
position that a noted academic, after participating 
in a seminar on the subject with several leading 
Times editors, told one of them: “I came into this 
meeting with my mind sort of made up against 
press councils. But after listening to you people to- 
day and hearing your arrogance, I’m convinced 
that a press council may be necessary.” Interest- 
ingly, according to a council staffer, a Times re- 
porter involved in a recent complaint advised the 
council that he would cooperate fully with it; it 
was his integrity, as well as his paper’s, that was 
being challenged, and he said that he was not 
about to ignore the challenge. 
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ss the face of this criticism, Arthur, a 60-year-old 
Kentuckian who had spent 26 years with Look 
magazine and was its last editor, found it diffi- 
cult to maintain a perpetually cheerful front. In 
a letter to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, a majority of whose members remain 
skittish about press councils, Arthur wrote rather 
plaintively last spring: “It has been discouraging 
for me to sit here in these offices, day after day, 
and to travel around the country, week after 
week, fending off critics—in the media—of this 
organization that has as its sole purpose ‘to 
serve the public interest in preserving freedom of 
communication and advancing fair and accurate 
reporting of news.’ Frankly, I am fed up with being 
labeled a ‘meddling monitor,’ a ‘crying towel,’ 


’ 


‘dangerous,’ etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseam.” 
On another occasion he wrote, “I am not about to 
undermine my own 36 years as a journalist in the 
service of an organization that is everything from 
frivolous to frightening.” 

Arthur hopes to show those’ who oppose the 
idea that the council “is functioning properly. | 
think it is.” Of the 250-odd complaints received 
in its first year, the council wound up adjudicating 
44— including eight against newspaper syndicates, 
nine against wire services, nineteen against TV 
and radio networks. Of the 44 cases, only 4 com- 
plaints were upheld by the council. That minis- 
cule figure could cut two ways. It could reassure 
those newsmen who worried that the council 
would lean over backward to find fault with 
news organizations; it also could leave the coun- 
cil open to the charge of being an uncritical push- 
over for the press and TV. Some of the more 
notable cases: 
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e After ABC-TV aired a documentary on the 
oil shortage, Mobil Oil complained that the show 
was peppered with no fewer than 32 unfair or in- 
accurate statements, and was distorted to boot. In 
its ruling (written by National Review Publisher 
William Rusher), the council held that the network 
had ‘“‘created one specific editorial impression: 
namely, that government policy on oil has been 
manipulated over the years by the oil industry it- 
self, to the detriment of the public interest and 
for its own private profit. . . . Whether that is 
true or not is not for this council to say. It is, how- 
ever, well within the right of ABC under the First 
Amendment to say it.” The council went on to 
say that “there are no significantly misleading 
factual misstatements” and that ABC “could, and 


CASE NO. 37 


William Holt of Claymont, Del., argues that 
a CBS News report (June 3, 1974) on the resig- 
nation of Donald Santarelli as head of the Law 


Enforcement Assistance Administration was dis- ~ 


torted and ‘‘almost vicious.” Holt protested the 
fact that Walter Cronkite reported Santarelli as 
saying that President Nixon should resign, with- 
out reporting any denials from Santarelli. 

The council has found that Santarelli made 
no specific denials concerning the accuracy of 
the original newspaper reports that quoted him 
as saying that President Nixon should resign. 
Santarelli, in a letter to President Nixon, called 
the original report “one of those infamous 
journalistic contextual contortions that give 
words wholly different meaning than was in- 
tended.” Santarelli was asked by the news 
council if he would like to clarify the matter, 
and the council was informed that he would 
not participate. 

Conclusion: Under these circumstances, CBS 
News was not under any obligation to report 
Santarelli’s objections to the original quotes at- 
tributed to him. In any case, there is some 
reason to believe that CBS was not aware of 
the Santarelli objections; they were enclosed in 
Santarelli’s letter of resignation to President 
Nixon, which CBS clearly did not have; the 
CBS report stated that the administration would 
not confirm or deny whether he had resigned. 


did, select certain facts that pointed in one direc- 
tion and omit others that pointed elsewhere.” 
Where the network “did err’’ was in presenting the 
program as “a primer on oil . . . researched and 
executed from every conceivable point of view.” 
In the wake of this ruling the Wall Street Journal 
said in an editorial: “We expect that over time we 
will have our differences with the new National 
News Council, but we must say we admire the 
dispatch with which it handled its first major 
case. . . . Its decision in favor of ABC is precisely 
the way the dispute ought to end.” 

e As a result of published Watergate testimony, 
the National Conference of Editorial Writers 
learned that Victor Lasky had been paid $20,000 
by the Committee for the Re-Election of the Presi- 


CASE NO. 40 


G. R. Brainard of Tulsa, Okla., complained to 
the council that an Associated Press report 
(jan. 29, 1974) on Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Dougias’s speech at the University of 
Mississippi was distorted. The Associated Press 
item reported Justice Douglas as claiming that 
the energy crisis was created by the oil industry 
for its own profit, with the cooperation of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. In support of his con- 
tention, Brainard forwarded a copy of a letter 
from Justice Douglas to him stating that the 
“quotes attributed to me are distorted.” Justice 
Douglas’s letter was in response to a letter from 
Brainard criticizing the justice for his views 
on the energy problem. 

Both AP and UPI picked up the same quotes 
from the Douglas speech, and these seem to 
justify their leads that the petroleum industry 
was using the energy crisis to keep prices high 
and to block the development of new energy 
sources. It should be noted first that Justice 
Douglas was speaking from notes and there is 
no record of the speech available. However, in 
letters to both the complainant and to us, 
Justice Douglas denies that this was the point 
he was trying to make. He says in his Feb. 7 
letter to the complainant that he was referring 
to the priorities in energy research—particularly 
to the low allotment to solar energy and hydro- 
gen fusion. 

The AP story, compared with that by the UPI, 


(continued on next page) 
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dent while he was writing a weekly column for 100 
newspapers. NCEW charged that Lasky had 
“abused his position as an editorial-page colum- 
nist” and that by condoning the arrangement, his 
syndicate, NANA, had been remiss. The National 
News Council, asked to look into the case by the 
writers’ group, upheld both charges. Lasky, who 
says he had been writing material for Martha 
Mitchell, later complained: “I did lousy stand-up 
jokes for Mrs. Mitchell to tell on herself [and] 
next thing I know, a bunch of self-appointed busy- 
bodies descends on me.” 

e Covering a visit by then-President Nixon to 
Huntsville, Ala., earlier this year, NBC-TV Cor- 
respondent Tom Brokaw reported that federal 
workers had been given the day off, presumably 
to swell the turnout. An individual in Huntsville 
complained that the visit had in fact occurred on 
a legal holiday; some viewers also protested that 
NBC deliberately followed the Huntsville item 
with a negative item reporting that AFL-CIO 
leader George Meany had called for Nixon’s im- 
peachment. The council dismissed the second com- 
plaint, ruling that the placement of news is within 
NBC's editorial discretion. But it upheld the first, 
and NBC subsequently conceded the Huntsville 


does make a stronger statement, saying that 
Justice Douglas accused the oil companies of 
“creating the energy crisis for their own profit.” 
UPI said that the companies had “used the 
crisis to boost prices.” 

It is important to this case that both the AP 

and UPI were served by the same “‘stringer’’ in 
Jackson on this speech. 
Conclusion: Because of the conflicting views, 
and because there is no record of the justice’s 
speech, the council does not believe it can 
properly arrive at a decision regarding the ac- 
curacy of the Associated Press report that was 
the subject of the complaint. 


CASE NO. 43 


Mrs. Robert H. Smith of Worthington, Ohio, 
charged that an ABC News item on May 28, 
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mistake in a newly-introduced feature called “Re- 
porter’s Notebook.” 

e Perhaps the most frustrating investigation un- 
dertaken by the council was its inquiry into Mr. 
Nixon’s October 1973 press conference statement 
that the TV networks had been guilty of “out- 
rageous, vicious, distorted reporting’ about him 
and his administration. The news council, treating 
Mr. Nixon’s remark as a formal complaint, asked 
the White House for documentation so that it 
could take further action. When the President’s 
men tried to short-circuit the investigation by say- 
ing that it would be “inappropriate” for Mr. 
Nixon to comment, the council protested, and 
White House Aide Bruce Herschensohn publicly 
promised to supply examples of biased reporting 
by May 1 of this year—provided his superiors ap- 
proved. The deadline arrived and Herschensohn 
first said he needed more time, then declared he 
would not provide the information after all. “I 
never said I would,” declared Herschensohn, “and 
that’s one of the reasons I’m not going to.” The 
council’s account of the sad affair was widely re- 
ported—but Mr. Nixon’s initial statement reached 
as many as 63 million viewers, and it is doubtful 
that nearly as many people saw the follow-up. 


1974, was distorted. ABC reported that evange- 
list Billy Graham deplored the moral tone of 
the presidential transcripts. Mrs. Smith charged 
that Rev. Graham’s further comment that “. . . 
Nixon remains my friend and | have no inten- 
tion of forsaking him now... nor will | 
judge him,” should have been included in the 
text of the news report. 
Conclusion: The council found that ABC was 
under no obligation to air the entire story and 
that in its editorial judgment the evangelist’s 
description of the transcripts was the portion of 
the interview with him that was newsworthy. 
The council noted, however, that time limi- 
tations on a newscast were not so stringent that 
the additional information could not have been 
aired and would have reflected more com- 
pletely what was said on the subject. To the ex- 
tent described above, the complaint is rejected. 








Plainly, the council has confronted some touchy, 
if not necessarily earth-shaking, situations, and 
handled them creditably. ASNE’s Ethics Commit- 
tee, assigned to monitor the council’s performance, 
concurred in this judgment in a report issued last 
spring. ““The National News Council has shown 
commendable hesitation to try to answer the un- 
answerable,” the committee concluded. “It is ap- 
proaching its delicate task with care” and demon- 
strating ‘“‘a generally professional caution . . 
not to let itself be misused.” 

Misused how? For one thing, by failing to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of newsmen’s sources in the 
course of an inquiry. In its report, the ethics com- 
mittee pointed up another danger: “Already ap- 
parent in complaints to the council is the alacrity 
with which special interests will try to use it to 
gain leverage against the press.” Indeed, the right- 
wing group Accuracy in Media does seem to turn 
up with extraordinary frequency in the council's 
own catalog of complaints, and it is not too diff- 
cult to imagine Rabbi Korff, or NOW, or many 
other groups becoming regular pen-pals with the 
_ beleaguered Mr. Arthur. 

Among the more cogently-expressed reserva- 
tions about the council are two voiced by Fred W. 
Friendly, former CBS News president and now 
Edward R. Murrow Professor of Broadcast Jour- 
nalism at Columbia and TV adviser to the Ford 
Foundation. By operating on a national—rather 
than on a local, state or regional—scale, says 
Friendly, the council ‘‘automatically singles out 
the best for surveillance and criticism, and over- 
looks the worst.” Friendly points out that “the 
national suppliers of news are national suppliers 
because they excel,” and he frets that the council 
may tend to penalize those who risk tackling diffi- 
cult or controversial subjects. “Certainly,” Arthur 
concedes, “we are dealing with the elite of the 
media.” The council is now looking into the pos- 
sibility of broadening its purview, he adds, but 
“whether anything will be changed is up in the 
air.” An obvious problem is sheer volume—there 
are more than 1,750 daily newspapers in the U.S., 
more than 10,500 magazines that appear at least 
quarterly, some 700 commercial TV stations and 
some 7,000 radio stations. No single body could 
even begin to handle all of them. Friendly’s second 


reservation: “It’s very hard to have a news council 
if those who are to be the beneficiaries resist it. I 
think a news council on a regional basis can make 
it—if the media want it, as they do in Minnesota, 
as they do in Riverside, Calif., as they do in Lon- 
don.” For these reasons, among others, Ford has 
so far declined to offer general support to the Na- 
tional News Council, but leaves open the possi- 
bility of funding individual council studies. 

Understandably, the council’s principal angel, 
Twentieth Century Fund, is loath to pass judg- 
ment after only one year. “It’s an experiment,” 
says M. J. Rossant, the fund’s president. “It needs 
time to work—a fair trial. It’s just too early to tell 
whether it’s performed the way the Task Force 
hoped it would.” 

Probably the essential question to ask about the 
National News Council is whether it is really 
necessary—or whether, as Washington Post Pub- 


“Special interests 
will try to use it 
against the press...” 


lisher Katharine Graham said not long ago, “it 
may be peripheral, if not merely cosmetic.’’ Edi- 
tors are generally skeptical. John E. Polich, a doc- 
toral candidate in communications at Stanford, 
asked more than 230 editors to indicate which of 
three descriptions most closely characterized the 
National News Council. The results, published in 
this summer's Journalism Quarterly: of those 
polled, 21 per cent chose the description, “‘mostly 
a club to intimidate the media’; 24 per cent chose 
“mostly a cosmetic device to cover any media 
problems that may exist”; and 30 per cent chose 
“mostly a useful means of dealing with public 
disaffection”; 25 per cent did not respond to the 
question. 

Supporters of the council, of course, argue that 
public disaffection has grown so great that a press 
council, far from being peripheral, is now abso- 
lutely central. It is a persuasive point. Watergate 
may have vindicated journalists, but it certainly 
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did not make them more popular. As the Wall 
Street Journal's Alan L, Otten observed only three 
weeks after Richard Nixon’s resignation: “There 
is an unhappily large number of people who just 
aren't all that appreciative of the Watergate work 
of the major papers, newsmagazines, TV networks 
and other elements of the mass media. In fact, 
they’re downright annoyed, angry, hostile.” 

It would be naive to assume that a National 
News Council—or a whole network of regional 
ceuncils—could change everybody’s mind about 
news media, any more than bar associations have 
persuaded everybody that not all lawyers are 
shysters or medical associations that not all doc- 
tors are quacks or moneygrubbers or worse. But 
news councils, along with ombudsmen, journal- 
ism reviews, and expanded forums for readers’ 
views, could help to reduce the distrust. As Noel 
Paul of the British Press Council points out: “Any 
move by newspapers to accept a soundly based 
machinery for the investigation of settlements and 
complaints by the public would enhance the repu- 
tation of the press and not diminish it.” More im- 
portant, he adds, it would reduce “the danger that 
a government would feel obliged to legislate 
against the freedom of the press in order to insure 
responsibility in the public interest.” As for the 
question of why any editor in his right mind 
should invite others to monitor his performance, 
Paul notes that the editor, after all, “is the first 
person to assert his right to comment upon the 
activities of other people.” 

In How True: A Skeptic’s Guide to Believing 


the News, Thomas Griffith, the last editor of Life, 
notes that “Lord Devlin, who headed the British 
Press Council for five years . . . [and was] himself 
a judge, believes that ‘all professions have a dis- 
creditable past . . . their medical quacks, their 
rascally attorneys’ and are the better for submit- 
ting to discipline.” Griffith goes on to question 
why the Times’ Sulzberger “wouldn’t feel easier 
if journalism’s misdeeds were dispassionately 
looked at, and proved not so bad as rumored (or 
if they are, they deserve airing). After all, a press 
council itself would not be exempt from criticism, 
and would have to establish its own trustworthi- 
ness.” 

That, of course, is the formidable task facing 
the National News Council, and a sizable number 
of editors are not making it any easier. “There 
are those in the media,” says Arthur, “‘who are. . . 
waiting for [the council] to fall on its face in a 
monumental blunder.” And many would no doubt 
cheer if it did. But as long as the council continues 
to receive letters that read, ‘““We need a govern- 
ment-controlled news medium to tell the govern- 
ment’s side of the story,’”’ as long as a Gallup poll 
(as yet unpublished) can show 63 per cent of high 
school students answering “yes” to the question, 
“Would the nation be better off, in your opinion, 
if every news article sent out of Washington was 
checked by a government agency to see that the 
facts are correct?,” as long as a significant part of 
the public regards the media as a privileged and 
unresponsive preserve, then such cheers can, pos- 
sibly, become elegies for press freedom. 
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I’m an avid reader of the Fed- 
eral Register, the daily publica- 
tion of the federal government 
that lists the actions of federal 
agencies, proclamations and ex- 
ecutive orders of the President, 
and a variety of other actions of 
public interest. 

The daily Register averages 
around 200 pages, is adequately 
indexed for quick scanning, and 
is probably the most revealing 
source of information on what 
we, as a nation, are up to in 
daily domestic affairs. For it is 
in the seemingly mundane daily 
affairs of the powerful federal 
agencies and presidential offices 
that we can most readily observe 
what our own social and politi- 
cal attitudes have produced. Al- 
though Congress has established 
the legislative and _ financial 
frameworks for almost all ac- 
tions noted in the Register, it is 
clear that congressional purpose 
spelled out in broadly-phrased 
legislation provides little guid- 
ance for daily decision-making 
by administrators. 

The Register’s contents are 
presented in legal and technical 
language. Its contents, therefore, 
smack of objectivity and appear 
unassailable to the lay reader 
unfamiliar with the subjects 
treated. For example, a random 
sample, the issue of Tuesday, 
May 7, 1974, contains 119 pages 
on the handling and pricing of 
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torney. He is also an associate 
professor at the Massachusetts 
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milk in 11 sections of Texas, 
Arizona and Oklahoma, promul- 
gated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture; the grant of a variance 
by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration to Chem- 
ico Metals Corp., allowing 
Chemico to avoid installing 
guardrails which “would seri- 
ously interfere with the perform- 
ance of necessary work,’ despite 
a finding that “there is an inher- 
ent danger .. .;”” and the Na- 
tional Park Services’s authoriza- 
tion for snowmobile routes in 
Yellowstone National Park. 
Among the other diverse 
items, one can also find that the 
Foss Launch & Tug Co. and Foss 
Alaska Line Inc. has applied to 


the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration for an exemption “from 
tariff filing requirements and 
regulations with regard to the 
reasonableness of rates” for its 
barge shipments of supplies to 
Prudhoe Bay for the Alaska 
pipeline project; and that the 
Treasury Department’s Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms has “granted relief” to 
some 55 persons who were previ- 
ously subject to “disabilities im- 
posed by Federal laws with re- 
spect to the acquisition, transfer, 
receipt, shipment, or possession 
of firearms incurred by reason 
of their convictions of crimes 
punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year.” 

The variety of agency actions, 
particularly the petitions and 
forms of relief granted to special 
interests, is endless. The assump- 
tion in each case is that the 
decision-making is expert and 
brings considerations of broad 
social interest to the merits of 
each case. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain 
uneasiness about all these deci- 
sions and special interests be- 
cause it is so difficult to review 
the quality and objectivity of 
agency decision-making. Any at- 
tempt to analyze the decision- 
processes outlined or summa- 
rized in the Register is strewn 
with obstacles such as complex 
cross-referencing, technical jar- 
gon, legal boilerplate, and cita- 
tions to earlier and often un- 
available documents. After a few 
such attempts, one begins to feel 
that the entire complex agency 
program seems to be designed to 
keep the general public at bay 
and that the operation of the 
program rests on the quality and 
significance of facts, opinions, 
pressures and other input to 
agency decision-processes. 
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But much of the input pro- 

vided by the industry or interests 
petitioning the agencies is fre- 
quently labeled proprietary or 
secret, and kept confidential by 
the agency—thus blocking pub- 
lic review and accountability. 
Such a system prevents any assur- 
ance that all the important facts 
have come before the agency in 
the first place. 
* Finally, it’s difficult to deter- 
mine the comparative signifi- 
cance given to each of the inputs 
by the agency in its decision-mak- 
ing. For example, it’s impossible 
to determine why the Occupa- 
tional Health Agency believed 
the higher cost to industry and, 
ultimately, to the public, was 
reason enough to grant Chemico 
relief from installing guardrails 
when the danger to its workers 
was recognized. It’s even more 
difficult to accept the weightings 
given by agencies which promote 
special causes such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. 
Shouldn’t we be troubled by the 
fact that so many key agency per- 
sonnel have spent—or are des- 
tined to spend—part of their ca- 
reers promoting the interests 
they now regulate? 

It seems obvious that judicial 
review of agency action would be 
too costly both in time and 
money. My only proposal is that 
news organizations systematically 
begin to cover the Federal Regis- 
ter beat. This would mean print- 
ing or broadcasting a_ public 
notice section that would sum- 
marize significant agency actions, 
and would provide leads to 
agency contacts for further in- 
formation. The threat of an en- 
lightened public, together with 
some institutional reforms to ex- 
pedite citizen access to agency 
records, is probably the only 
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real method we have of ensuring 
agency accountability on a daily 
basis. 

Reading the Federal Register 
can bring home some of the out- 
rageous and inhumane programs 
we sanction by our silence. In 
the same issue of May 7, the De- 
partment of Agriculture pro- 
vides “Income Poverty Guide- 
lines for Determining Eligibility 
(of school children) for Free and 
Reduced Price Meals and Free 
Milk” in the National School 
Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 
The guidelines read in part: 


Under the legislation, schools 
are required to serve free meals 
to all children from families 
whose income is at or below 
the applicable family size in- 
come level in the [Agriculture] 
Secretary's guidelines. Each 
state educational agency is re- 
quired to prescribe income 
guidelines for both free and 
reduced-price meals, by family 
size, for use by schools in the 
State. The State guidelines 
may not be less than the 
applicable family size income 
level prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, and may not exceed the 
Secretary's guidelines by more 
than 25 per cent, in the case of 
free meals, or 50 per cent in 
the case of reduced price meals. 
. . . Children who qualify for 
free lunches . . . shall also be 
eligible for free milk. . . . The 
tables (below) ... show the 
Secretary's . . . guidelines when 
increased by 25 per cent and 
... 50 per cent . . . the max- 
imum levels to be prescribed 
by State educational agencies. 
. . . The Secretary's guidelines 
remain the minimum level for 
free meals and free milk. . . .” 


Further sections define income 
to include social security, wel- 


Income poverty guidelines, fiscal year 1975 


Guideline levels when 
Secretary’s increased by— 


guidelines, ————————————_- 
Family _ fiscal year 25 50 
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fare payments and unemploy- 
ment compensation. Is this a 
fair federal program if it pro- 
vides that four children of a 
family are ineligible for free 
meals and milk if their parent’s 
income exceeds $5,180—at to- 
day’s dollar value and_ price 
levels? 

Does this program and do 
these guidelines reflect a rea- 
soned and humanitarian ap- 
proach to the problem? Are they 
an adequate allocation of na- 
tional fiscal resources—or are we 
only generous in allocating our 
resources such as Yellowstone 
National Park to entrenched in- 
terests such as snowmobilers, 
their associations and industries? 
Are we as fair to the poor kid 
who would like a better lunch as 
we are to the previously con- 
victed who want to acquire, ship 
or possess “firearms” once again? 

The Federal Register remains 
maddeningly silent. Nevertheless, 
I have come to enjoy my habit of 
reading the Federal Register. 
The lawyers and lobbyists of 
powerful interest groups long 
ago developed this habit. I think 
the public would enjoy it also, if 
the news media enabled the daily 
business of government to be- 
come common knowledge. 
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Corrections the correct way 


I want to call attention to just 
one case in which the press, act- 
ing to correct a mistake, made 
what I consider to be a stab at 
closing the credibility gap which 
plagues journalism and the po- 
litical arena as well. 

The Farm Bureau News is a 
monthly publication with a cir- 
culation of 42,000 put out by 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. The _ federation ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the 
Land Use Planning bill which, 
at the time, was before the 
House Rules Committee of 
which I am a member. The bu- 
reau had asked me to vote 
against it in committee. I voted 
to allow the bill to go to the 
House Floor. Subsequently, some- 
one misread a communication 
from my office, believing I had 
agreed to vote in committee 


Gillis Long. . . 
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8th District Congressman 
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matter. 
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Louisiana Farm Bureau News, front 
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However, on Wednesday, 
May 15, the House 
ye to 
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against allowing the bill to come 
up for debate. It was a misun- 
derstanding which was cleared 
up in a few days, but not before 
the Farm Bureau News went to 


LFBF.Gillis 


last month that he 


between himself 
Louisiana Farm 


Rules 
9 send ation} 


Congressman Gillis Long said 


that the misunderstanding 





press. The article was highly 
critical of me because, it said, I 
had gone back on my word. 

The following month, the 
Farm Bureau News carried a 
correction, admitting that it had 
made a mistake. The story dealt 
extensively with the misunder- 
standing and frankly accepted 
full responsibility for the error. 
More importantly, the editors 
gave the story almost the same 
play as the first story. They 
could have printed a simple cor- 
rection and buried it on the in- 
side of the newspaper, but they 
did not. 

Had not the Farm Bureau 
News acted fairly, this incident 
could have damaged me politi- 
cally because the Eighth Con- 
gressional District is rural in 
nature and most of my constitu- 
ents opposed the Land Use Bill, 
which provided, among other 
things, federal funds to states to 
use for planning. It was a bill I 
was fully prepared to _ vote 
against if it had ever reached the 
full House for debate. 

There have been tangible and 
positive results from this inci- 
dent and I think the corrections 
policy in this instance is worthy 
of imitation. 


“germ Suvreay bie 


Ml Published monthly by the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation 
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Misunderstanding cleared 


Congressman’s telegram was in 
response to the Farm Bureau's 
appeal for opposition to the 
Land Use Bill. That telegram 
from Long dealt with another 
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Occupational health and safety 


@ On-the-job hazards that affect millions of la- 
borers receive little publicity—unless something 
unique happens (such as the recent detection of a 
rare liver ailment, angiosarcoma, that research 
findings suggest can result from exposure to vinyl 
chloride). It is little noticed too that the rate of 
crippling mishaps—in production of food, furni- 
ure, metals, machinery, in transit and trucking— 
is not declining but is actually on the increase. By 
now every coal miner probably knows what pneu- 
moconiosis is—black lung—just as those in the 
textile mills have come to be aware of byssinosis— 
brown lung. But still undetermined are the long- 
range toxic dangers of hundreds of new carcino- 
gens, chemicals that cause cancers, sometimes more 
than 20 years after initial exposure. 

The government officially records 22,000 deaths 
and 2.2 million disabilities annually from occupa- 
tional accidents and diseases, but there’s reason to 
suspect that the numbers are appreciably higher. 
Considering the difficulty of maintaining accu- 
rate statistics as well as the possibility of under- 
reporting, some federal experts estimate that the 
actual death total may be higher than 100,000 
annually. 


422 ODO 
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It would seem logically to follow that occupa- 
tional health and safety deserves more scrutiny. 
The government—which has, after all, regulated 
such matters as wages and hours for the past 35 
years—was slow to create legal protections against 
industrial risks. Not until 1970 did Congress pass 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act covering 
a work force of approximately 60 million; for the 
first time, the act set standards, made provisions 
for inspections and authorized the proposal of 
fines for violations. 

Administration of the act is the responsibility 
of the Department of Labor through an agency 
designated the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), with research assigned 
to the National Institute of Occupational Safety 
and Health (NIOSH) under Health, Education 
and Welfare. Although it was in part the lack of 
local efforts that made the national statute neces- 
sary, the act contains a provision for returning 
authority—along with 50 per cent of the enforce- 
ment costs—to states when they develop programs 
and pass laws “‘at least as effective as’ the federal 
law. 





To date, 25 state plans are either in force or ap- 
proved by officials. But the hoped-for transferal 
is not proceeding smoothly. Pennsylvania, Georgia 
and New Hampshire, for example, have with- 
drawn their proposed programs, as have North 
Dakota and Montana. OSHA has continued to 
increase its budget (an estimated $95 million for 
fiscal '75) and personnel—from 600 in 1972 to 
about 800 currently—for its ten regional offices. 
Region I, for example, which includes New Eng- 
land, has only about 60 inspectors (“compliance 
officers’) and Region IX (including several west- 
ern states) has only about 40; the state of Cali- 
fornia, which operates its own program, employs 
some 190. 

The efficacy of the federal and state laws, how- 
ever, is a vexed question and a controversial one: 
unions, when involved (organized labor has not 
generally taken a prominent role), lobby for 
stricter standards and enforcement and are criti- 
cal of decentralization; industry, even when acting 
in good faith (there is resistance to regulation) is 
finding many of the standards—they cover 326 
pages of the Federal Register—too expensive and 
complicated; some medical researchers claim that 
the standards are outdated and inadequate; workers 
themselves are often unaware of their rights, or in- 
different to them, or afraid to act on them (com- 
plainants do have the privilege of confidentiality). 
And federal officers, who are supposed to monitor 
their state counterparts for an initial period of 
three years, are reluctant to comment. “I’m a bu- 
reaucrat,” one regional director noted. “I only 
do what Congress tells me to do.” 

What seems apparent is that more public con- 
cern and pressure will be necessary if OSHA, 
NIOSH and the state plans are to be the effective 
tools the law’s sponsors envisioned. Some groups 
working to publicize the legislation, counsel work- 
ers, and gather information on working conditions 
and hazards: 


Urban Planning Aid, Occupational Safety and 
Health Project, 639 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. Telephone: 
(617) 661-9220. Contact: Steve Miller. 


Source Catalogue, P.O. Box 21066, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. (202) 387-1145. Carlyn Meyer. 


Health P A C, 17 Murray Street, New York, New 
York 10007. (212) 267-8890. David Kotelchuck. 


Also: 558 Capp Street, San Francisco, California 
94110. (415) 282-3896. 


Health Research Group, 2000 P Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 872-0320. Ber- 
tram R. Cottine. The organization, like all 
Nader’s Raiders, is productive and was instru- 
mental in a recent federal adoption of new 
standards for carcinogens. Funded by the Pub- 
lic Citizens Organization, the staff includes a 
lawyer, physician and a public health specialist. 


Change is also in the wind in the labor move- 
ment, despite some understandable apprehensions 
over technological and economic reprisals (one 
union official actually claims to be smuggling out 
the “real” health records of factory employees). 
The following are among the most influential: 


AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. (202) 637-5000. Contact: George 
Taylor. With a membership of 13.6 million, the 
union has substantial power and uses it to 
lobby for stricter OSHA enforcement and has 
filed suit to revoke all state plans. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional, 1126 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. (202) 223-5770. Anthony Mazzoc- 
chi. Active in registering and following up com- 
plaints and encouraging worker participation. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, URWA Building, 87 South 
High Street, Akron, Ohio 44308. (216) 376- 
6181. Louis Beliczky. The URW has negotiated 
what is described as a breakthrough collective 
bargaining contract, a tripartite agreement—in- 
cluding seven of the largest rubber companies; 
Harvard and the University of North Carolina; 
and the union—with an allocation of about $1 
million annually to study the effects of chemicals 
used in the manufacture of rubber and plastics. 


While industry compliance has been something 
less than all-out cooperation, here, too, money is 
being made available to undertake research of 
occupational health problems: 


Industrial Health Foundation, 5231 Centre Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15232. (412) 687- 
2100. A major industry-sponsored facility. 


johns-Manville, Health, Safety and Environment 
Department, Environmental Relations Section, 
Greenwood Plaza, Denver, Colorado 80217. 
(303) 770-1000. Contact: Walter Cooper. The 
world’s largest producer of asbestos has long 
been involved in research on the fiber’s haz- 
ards. 


Asbestos Information Association North Amer- 
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ica, 1660 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. (202) 223-4885. Robert Mereness. 


«The main thrust of research, however, is taking 
place in public health and medical schools, as 


well as government agencies. Primary centers 
include: 


Environmental Sciences, Mt. Sinai School of 
Medicine, 100th St. and Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10029. (212) 650-6173. Dr. Irv- 
ing Selikoff of Mt. Sinai, perhaps the pre-emi- 
nent figure in the field, co-authored with Dr. E. 
Cuyler Hammond of the American Cancer So- 
ciety (see below) the first statistical epidemio- 
logical study on the inhalation of asbestos. 
Their findings were published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association in 1964, 
with a follow-up appearing in the same journal 
in 1967. 

American Cancer Society, 219 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 10017. (212) 867-3700. In 
1971, the society announced a joint Environ- 
mental Cancer Research Project with Dr. Irving 
Selikoff (see above) on occupational health. 
Main Laboratories, National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health, Center for Disease 
Control, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Post Office 
Building, 1014 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45202. (513) 684-3541. Although operating on 
a budget of only $34 million (estimated for 
fiscal ‘75), which includes $4 million for outside 
grants, NIOSH has stepped up its program of 
research into chemical tolerances. 

Institute of Environmental Medicine, New York 
University Medical Center, 550 First Avenue, 
New York, New York 10016. (212) 679-3200. 
Benjamin Van Duuren, M.D. Also in the fore- 
front of university-related research. 


Booklist: 


DISEASES OF THE OCCUPATIONS. By Donald 
Hunter. Little, Brown, 1969, $45. Comprehen- 
sive, technical. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
AND SAFETY. Edited by the International La- 
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bour Organization, Geneva; 2 volumes. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1972, $49.50. Material collated from 
reports submitted by health centers in 70 
countries. 

EXPENDABLE AMERICANS. By Paul Brodeur. 
Viking, 1974, $8.95. Paper, $2.95. Based on 
close to a two-year survey of what the author 
calls the ‘’medical-industrial complex,” this is 
a solid documentation of industrial slaughter 
(by no means too strong a term) and collusion 
between unions and management to ignore it. 
BITTER WAGES: Ralph Nader’s Study Group 
Report on Disease and Injury on the Job. By 
Joseph A. Page and Mary-Win O’Brien. Gross- 
man, 1973. Paper, $2.50. The “invisible vio- 
lence on the job’’—silica, carbon monoxide, 
mercury, the noxious factory emissions that 
disable thousands. Indicts HEW and the Labor 
Department for perversion of the law. 

ONE SUNSET A WEEK: THE STORY OF A COAL 
MINER. By George Vecsey. Saturday Review 
Press/Dutton, 1974, $7.95. A personal story, 
readable and moving, of the Sizemores, Appa- 
lachian coal miners, who have become activists 
in safety matters in that benighted industry. 
WORK IS DANGEROUS TO YOUR HEALTH: A 
HANDBOOK OF HEALTH HAZARDS IN THE 
WORKPLACE AND WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT THEM. By Jeanne M. Stellman and Su- 
san M. Daum, M.D. Pantheon, 1973, $10; Paper: 
$1.95. An important basic manual on the effects 
of noise, radiation, pollution; proposes cor- 
rective measures. 

MUSCLE AND BLOOD: THE MASSIVE, HIDDEN 
AGONY OF INDUSTRIAL SLAUGHTER _ IN 
AMERICA. By Rachel Scott. Dutton, 1974, 
$8.95. About ‘slow death’’—as one Anaconda 
worker describes his emphysema—and about 
the persistence of other medical horrors. No 
party—neither unions, industrialists, nor re- 
searchers—emerges unscathed. Based on a 
three-year Ford Foundation-funded study. 
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‘NATIONAL OFFICE 
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Washington, D.C. 20210 


(202) 961-3645 


Assistant Secretary, John H. Stender 


REGION | 
18 Oliver St. 


Boston, Mass. 02110 


(617) 223-6712/3 


REGION Il 
1515 Broadway 
N.Y., N.Y. 10036 
(212) 971-5754 


"REGION Ill 


15220 Gateway Center 


3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 


(215) 597-1201 


REGION IV 


1375 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
(404) 526-3573/4 


REGION V 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, III. 60606 
(312) 353-4716 


REGION Vi 
Texaco Bldg. 
1512 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 75201 


(214) 749-2477/8/9 


REGION VII 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


(816) 374-5861 


REGION VII 
1961 Stout St. 


Denver, Colo. 80202 


(303) 837-3883 





*Wisconsin 


States 
covered 


Starred are the states which 
have either fully operative 
or approved plans. Addresses 
for OSHA and NIOSH area 
offices, as well as state 
agencies, are available 
through the regional offices. 
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Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
*Vermont 


*New Jersey 


*New York 
Puerto Rico 
*Virgin Islands 
Canal Zone 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 
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National Institute of Occupational 
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NATIONAL OFFICE 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Md. 20852 
(301) 443-1530 

Ms. Patricia Foley, Labor Liaison and 
Ass’t to the Director 


REGION |! 
Government Center (JFK Federal Bldg.) 
Boston, Mass. 02203 

(617) 223-6668 


REGION I 


26 Federal Plaza 
N.Y., N.Y. 10007 
(212) 264-2485 


“REGION Ill 
Same as OSHA 





*Maryland (215) 597-6716 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Alabama REGION IV 
Florida 50 Seventh St., N.E. 
Georgia Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
*Kentucky (404) 526-5474 
Mississippi 


*No. Carolina 
*So. Carolina 
*Tennessee 


* Illinois 
*Indiana 
*Minnesota 
*Michigan 
Ohio 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


*lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


REGION V 
Same as OSHA 
(312) 353-1710 





~ REGION VI 


1114 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
(214) 749-2261 





REGION VII 

601 East 12th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
(816) 374-5332 





*Colorado 
Montana 
No. Dakota 
So. Dakota 

*Utah 

*Wyoming 


REGION Vill 
Same as OSHA 
(303) 837-3979 








“REGION IX 
9470 Federal Bldg. 


450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


(415) 556-0584 


REGION X 
506 Second Ave. 


1808 Smith Tower Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 


(206) 442-5930 
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*California 
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*Nevada 
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*Alaska 
Idaho 

*Oregon 

*Washington 


REGION IX 

50 Fulton St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
(415) 556-3781 


REGION X 

Arcade Bldg. 

1321 Second Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98101 
(206) 442-0530 
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Souvenir edition—It's ‘30° 


93 years of Chicago newspaper history. Pages 


a ay S 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1974 


Weather: Details on page 7 
Tonight: Gloomy, 47 
Tomorrow: Sunny, 70s 


5 Vol 6 No. 98 4 Sections 


A word 
from the 
publisher 


THIS 1S the final issue of CHI 







Will anyone miss Chicago Today? 


GARY CUMMINGS 


@ Chicago Today, known in previous decades 
and centuries as the Morning Herald, the Ex- 
aminer, the American, the Herald & Examiner, 
the Herald-American, and Chicago’s American, 
died as it lived—without dignity, but with a lin- 
gering sense of foolery. 

When its impending death was announced Aug. 
23, staff members learned of their fates in sealed 
envelopes, some containing letters saying they 
would be retained by the parent Chicago Tribune, 
some saying “‘so long.” No one was told privately, 
no one was given a reason. 

But Chicago Today could not die quietly. As 
editors tried to put out the final edition on Sept. 
13, carpenters elbowed into the city room, ran a 
saw through the city desk and ripped off its For- 
mica top. Editors were reduced to reading copy on 


Gary Cummings worked for Chicago Today and its 
predecessor, Chicago’s American, for seven years. He is 
presently director of WBBM-TV’s Spotlight investigative 
unit in Chicago. 
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chairs. One reporter, deep into a bottle of Scotch, 
sauntered into the men’s room. When he returned, 
his desk was gone. 

It was an ignominious end for Today, a scrappy, 
spunky, often tasteless newspaper which, as the 
perpetual underdog in a four-dog fight, never lost 
its competitive zeal or its raffish tone. As its pre- 
mier writer, Jeff Lyon, said in its obituary, “It 
was the kind of paper that would belch loudly at 
a dinner party after ordering the finest Chateau 
Lafite Rothschild wine. It was alive.” 

Today's death also brings to an end four news- 
paper competition in Chicago. The three major 
surviving papers—the Tribune, now operating 24 
hours a day, and the Field Enterprises’ Sun-Times 
and Daily News—are the poorer for Today’s 
death, as are their readers. Despite its lack of class, 
Today, with its shrill and raucous voice, hungrily 
pursued news, often goading the fatter, more com- 
placent competitors to do better. Today regularly 
broke scandals. Among its exclusives, Today could 





point to revelations that led to the indictment and 
eventual conviction of former Gov. Otto Kerner 
on charges that he had bought stock in an Illinois 
race track at bargain prices and subsequently sold 
it for a windfall profit; in return, the track was 
awarded a series of favorable racing dates. Today 
also was first with the story that Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley had ordered the city to award its 
lucrative insurance business to a suburban firm 
which employed his son. Today also published the 
first accounts of a scandal that blossomed into 
charges that Cook County Tax Assessor P. J. Cul- 
lerton was giving large and favorable tax breaks 
to high-rise building owners, many of whom were 
members of his re-election committee. When dis- 
aster struck, Today's youngbloods frequently out- 
covered the competition. Today was the gadfly 
and aggressive irritant of Chicago journalism, a 
role which may never be filled by the remaining 
three papers. 

Although Today has gone through numerous 
changes in its 93-year history, moving from 
Hearst’s ‘““Madhouse on Madison Street” to the 
baroque Tribune Tower, the paper will be re- 
membered more for its people than for its prod- 
uct. Through its city room, passing in and passing 
out, were journalism’s rogues and rummies, ge- 
niuses and jackanapes. Their exploits, particu- 
larly in the early decades, were captured by staffer 
Charlie MacArthur and News competitor Ben 
Hecht in “The Front Page.” There chronicled 
were the real life adventures of Herald & Exam- 
iner reporters like Hildy Johnson, who locked 
witnesses in a rolltop desk and purloined grand 
jury ballots. Once, after paying a murderer on 
death row $200 for his story, Johnson played gin 
rummy with the condemned, winning the $200 
back. As he marched to the gallows, the killer told 
a priest, “Don’t play rummy with Hildy Johnson. 
I think he cheats.” 

Johnson’s boss at the Herald & Examiner was 
the devilish Walter Howey, who was thinly dis- 
guised as the boisterous Walter Burns in “The 
Front Page.’”’ Howey broke into the Chicago big 
time as a reporter while wandering through down- 
town Chicago one day. Up from a manhole sprang 
a knight in armor and three fairies. On inquiry, 
Howey was told they were fleeing the burning 


Iroquois Theater. Howey managed to find one of 
the few nearby telephones, pay the owner $10 for 
its exclusive use, and mastermind coverage of the 
holocaust in which hundreds were killed. 

As an editor, Howey delighted in needling and 
pranking the Tribune, often by suckering them 
into interviewing a phony potentate who was a 
publicity stunt of Hearst. Howey named one In- 
dian rajah Gib Ekoj and the Trib profiled the man 
before spelling his name backwards. Intent on se- 
curing the reluctant services of Frank Carson, city 
editor of the Tribune, Howey had him invited 
backstage after a show and then plied him with 
champagne. When Carson was fully flummoxed, 
Howey pushed a pen in his hand and guided it 
over a contract with the Herald & Examiner and 
then, as an extra turn of the screw, forced him to 
sign a blistering letter of resignation from the 
Tribune. Carson escaped, as reporters did in those 
days, through the transom, but went to work for 
Howey anyway. 

Following Howey to the paper’s city room was 
Harry Reutlinger, a master of journalistic chore- 
ography. Among his coups were saving the lives 
of the Dionne quintuplets by sending them in- 
cubators and naming Wrong-Way Corrigan by 
calling him long distance and asking rhetorically, 
“You flew the wrong way, didn’t you, Doug?” 
While swarms of reporters worked the Lindbergh 


Friedman-Abeles 





A scene from the Broadway revival of “The Front Page”: 
To preserve his exclusive story, a reporter has convinced 
an escaped convict to hide in a rolltop desk in the 

press room at the County Jail. The convict is discovered 
in the picture above. Chicago Today preserved this slap- 
stick spirit of Chicago newspaper competition longer 

than its competitors. 
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kidnapping case in person, Reutlinger beat them 
by phone. He convinced a sheriff he was a high 
police official. The police read him the ransom 
note. 

His use of the telephone became the paper’s 
hallmark and his successor, Harry Romanoff, 
polished it to perfection. The rotund “Romy,” 
who, in self-imposed twelve hour shifts, rarely 
lifted himself from his desk except to mooch food 
from reporters, dialed the world masquerading as 
the sheriff, the coroner, the police chief, the gov- 
ernor, and a sympathetic uncle. As he said, he 
“gave them the misunderstanding” he was an 
official. 

Romy once rousted out the citizens of an en- 
tire flood-threatened town by saying he was “the 
Corps in Chicago calling.” The townsfolk weren’t 
really in danger, but Romy needed a line story 
that night. He roundly beat the competition on 
the Speck murders by repeatedly calling the hos- 
pital and police, telling them he was the coroner. 
It worked until the real coroner showed up. 

Police reporter Buddy McHugh, immortalized 
as McCue in “The Front Page” with the line, “Is 
it true, Madam, you were the victim of a Peeping 
Tom?”, kept a drawer full of police badges and so 
often confused his identity with that of officials he 
impersonated that he once called his wife and said 
he was the coroner. 

In addition to attracting zany talent, the pa- 
per spawned some of America’s finest journalists. 
They now work the craft learned on the streets of 
Chicago at Newsweek, the New York Daily News, 
CBS News, the Hearst Corporation. Others have 
won Pulitzers at the Chicago Tribune, but no one 
at Today was ever so honored. : 

But now Today and its traditions are gone. 
Ninety-seven of its 192 editorial staffers have 
moved to the august two-storied city room of the 
Tribune, where they were greeted with the en- 
thusiasm that would be accorded a dropout from 
LaSalle Extension University at the Harvard Club. 
They will assist producing what is billed as “the 
new 24-hour a day Chicago Tribune.” 

Today’s death and the Tribune’s 24-hour cycle 
breaks the 15-year balance of power in Chicago. 
The Tribune bought Today’s predecessor, the 
American, from Hearst in 1956. Field Enterprises, 
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publishing the tabloid Sun-Times, bought the 
News from Knight in 1959. All four papers 
operated out of separate city rooms, although me- 
chanical facilities were shared at each plant. The 
internecine competition was fierce. For those 15 
years, the Tribune and Field fought eyeball-to— 
eyeball in both morning and afternoon. As Trib- 
une Editor Clayton Kirkpatrick said, “When they 
blinked, we blinked.” Now that Today is dead, he 
says, “there [is] not much sense in going at it that 
way.” 

One of the final attempts to save the paper came 
in 1969 when the full-sized American molted into 
the tabloid Today. The American had reached a 
dead end in its appeal to advertisers and readers. 
Today was pitched more to the young, the affluent 
and the suburban. Its tabloid size fit better in 
commuters’ hands the way the tabloid Sun-Times 
did. The Sun-Times had rapidly increased circu- 
lation in the 50’s and 60’s. Meanwhile the after- 
noon News, once a preeminent paper with pres- 
tigious foreign coverage, was drifting without a 
tiller, one day bannering a staff story from Africa, 
the next exploiting a love nest bared. The 1967 
average circulation of 462,916 at the News fell to 
434,849 in 1970. The American-Today rose from a 
1970 low of 429,052 to 452,545 in 1971, outstrip- 
ping the News’s 1971 circulation of 439,293. It was 
the first time in memory that the News had come 
in second. 

But the competition proved costly. While the 
Tribune and the Sun-Times were economically 
healthy in the morning, both Today and the 
News were failing. Though neither privately-held 
corporation lets freedom of information extend to 
its ledger books, a recent estimate indicates the 
News loses $5 million a year and Today was los- 
ing $7 to $10 million. Both figures are considered 
a million or so too high by many staffers. 

And despite Today’s circulation gains, its adver- 
tising did not keep pace. Though the paper ran 
16.3 million lines of advertising in 1972, the News 
that year ran 23.1 million. After dropping its 
Saturday and Sunday editions, Today slumped 
back to 11.4 million in 1973 as the News 
held at 23.3 million. Despite Today increases in 
circulation and its younger image, advertisers con- 
tinued to believe it was a blue collar newspaper. 





Nate Pinsof, media chief for Grey-North advertis- 
ing in Chicago, explained that ‘advertisers per- 
ceived it as a blue collar paper, an outgrowth of 
its beginnings as a Hearst paper. Its attractiveness 
was in the middle and lower middle class working 
neighborhood. The appeal was to the working 
man.” Pinsof says that advertisers didn’t think 
their products would sell to that readership. 

Despite the advertising failure of Today and the 
continuing losses by the News, both battleships 
were kept afloat by a balance of power theory 
which was thought to be necessary to prevent an 
advertising rate war. 

The theory was that if the Tribune folded To- 
day, Field would sell advertising in both the Sun- 
Times and News at a loss long enough to seriously 
undercut the Tribune. If Field folded the News, 
the Tribune-Today combination would do the 
same thing. 

Several factors in the early 70’s changed the 
scenario. During 1972, the Tribune’s mammoth 
Sunday edition dropped below 1,000,000 circula- 
tion for the first time since the 1930’s while the 
Sunday Sun-Times, though way behind, continued 
to grow. Tribune executives reportedly panicked 
and rapaciously eyed the Sunday Today with a 
circulation which hovered around 430,000. Since 
the Sunday Today and Tribune went head-to- 
head, Trib executives decided it was foolish to 
compete directly with themselves, so they killed 
the Sunday Today, moved leading columnists and 
comics to the Tribune and fulfilled Sunday Today 
subscriptions with the Tribune. A seed had been 
planted. 

The Sunday success for the Tribune came as 
two adverse trends affecting afternoon papers 
reached serious proportions. First, suburbia, the 
Sutter’s Mill for advertisers, spread further into 
the cornfields while the expressways became in- 
creasingly clogged. The problems of delivering an 
afternoon newspaper mounted. In the News 
and Today city rooms, it was necessary to set a 
deadline of 10 a.m. to get a paper printed, trucked 
and delivered to a doorstep in Schaumburg, 25 
miles away, by dinnertime. Too often, home- 
delivered papers were rewrites of morning papers, 
which came out only six to eight hours earlier. 

In addition to the problems of suburban 


CHICAGO MORNING HERALD. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. © 
THE CHICAGO RECORD 
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CHICAGO SUNDAY HERALD 


Easy to Read and Worth Reading 





No matter how many times it tried, the paper never 
quite found the name that spelled permanent success. 
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sprawl, there was also the explosion in TV news. 
Eleven years ago, local TV news in Chicago con- 
sisted of a 15-minute summary at 10 p.m., largely 
cribbed from the papers. In the mid-60’s, the early 
evening news broadcasts started; they have grown 
so that each of the three major stations grinds 
out 114 to 2 hours of local and national news be- 
tween 5 and 7 p.m. As a result, the TV stations 
are bringing up-to-the-second news into the home 
at the same time that the paper printed at 10 a.m. 
flops on the doorstep. 

Warning flags went up when the papers, faced 
with rising costs, jacked up their prices to 15 cents 
a copy in the spring; circulation dropped precipi- 
tously. Insiders at Today, which won't release its 
latest circulation figures, say circulation dropped 
from about 420,000 to 360,000 a day when the 
price went up. The other papers declined, too, but 
Today, with half the ad lineage of the News, 
could ill afford the circulation drop and accom- 
panying lower ad rates. 

Meanwhile, the Tribune was making some 
moves. First, the right wing philosophy, which had 
long infected the news columns, began to disap- 
pear in favor of a more balanced stance. While 
the paper maintained a tempered conservative 
viewpoint on the editorial page, the news col- 
umns went straight and a Perspective page was 
added to allow even liberals to vent their spleens. 
Second, the McCormick-Patterson Trust, created 
by the late Publisher Col. Robert R. McCormick 
to run the paper after his death, was to expire in 
1975. There were persistent rumors that the Trib- 
une Company would then go public. The Tribune 
Company has a number of subsidiaries, including 
the New York News and other newspapers, TV 
and radio stations, newsprint and paper mills, hy- 
droelectric plants and shipping interests, thus 
making it one of the largest newspaper groups in 
America, and a company that took in some $587 
million in total revenue in 1973. Yet the feeling in 
the company was that the executives did not want 
potential stockholders to see Today's red ink. 
(Tribune Company executives turn away any 
questions about going public.) 

So, acting on the marketing surveys, the declin- 
ing Today circulation and advertising, the rising 
costs and possible public stock offering, the Trib- 
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une made the hard decision—kill Today. Speak- 
ing decidedly like an executive of a publicly- 
held corporation rather than a cozy private one, 
Kirkpatrick said, “We have a management which 
is anxious to improve performance. We experi- 
enced some improvement in (Tribune) circulation 
after we suspended the weekend Today. So if man- 
agement believes changes will improve [the Trib- 
une’s prospects], then we should do it now rather 
than later.” So Today died Sept. 13; three days 
later the “improved” 24-hour-a-day Tribune was 
upon us. Despite a young-mod advertising cam- 
paign with an infectious jingle, the 24-hour pa- 
per really consists of two more editions of the 
Trib, highly organized news sections plus comics, 
features and columnists from Today. Some seem 
strangely out of place moving from the gauche 
Today to the stuffy Tribune. Columnist Jack 
Mabley, for instance, who long titillated Today 
readers with his columns about sex, wrote a Page 
1 column in the new Tribune describing his in- 
timate encounter with a topless manicurist- 
manipulator. 

Unlike the Boston Globe, which produces dif- 
ferent newspapers in the morning and the evening, 
the Tribune keeps its features and columns 
around the clock, updating only for breaking 
news. “It would have been absolutely silly for us” 
to go the Globe route, Kirkpatrick says. “If we 
wanted to sell two newspapers, we had two good 
newspapers. There were not two better newspa- 
pers.” So the Tribune theory is that they will sell 
only one paper, but it will be updated day or 
night. ‘“‘We believe readers have choices about 
when they want to read a newspaper. Some feel 
more comfortable in the afternoon. They are a 
substantial number. We will cater to the con- 
venience of the reader. We will be out there with 
the freshest news when they want to read it.” 

Kirkpatrick says that he expects to have some 
of the same circulation problems Today had, al- 
though the Tribune has not been making a heavy 
push to sell home subscriptions to their afternoon 
editions. Based on results after the demise of the 
Sunday Today, Kirkpatrick believes the Tribune 
will benefit more than the Field papers from To- 
day’s death, even though the circulation of a dead 


newspaper is often buried with it. Because 











CHICAGO GOT a new newspaper today 
for the first time in 28 years as President 
Nixon’s telephone call from his office in 
the White House signaled the beginning of 
publication of CHICAGO TODAY. 

The President spoke to more than 400 
business, labor, civic and religious leaders 
as they gathered at a champagne breakfast 
in the Sheraton-Chicago hotel and studied 


Nixon hails ‘exciting’ TODAY 


ee] mam 8 


President Nizon’s message to CHICAGO 
TODAY. Page 30. 


the first edition of CHICAGO TODAY. 
“This is a new landmark in publishing in 
the United States,” Nixon said. ‘It is very 
exciting because what happens in Chicago 
with CHICAGO TODAY may point to new 





departures in the great cities of America 
in publications tomorrow.” 

As the President spoke, the presses began 
turning out hundreds of thousands of copies 
of the 160-page first-day issue of the fresh, 
compact journal for delivery to newsstands 
and homes thruout the Chicago area. 


Publisher Lloyd Wendt expressed the 
® Please turn to page 30 














Despite its sale, Today never 

quite lost the Hearst image, in- 
cluding presidential greetings and 
farewells. (Hearst's first edition of 
the Chicago American in 1900 led 
with greetings from William Jennings 
Bryan, then a presidential candidate 
and a favorite of Hearst.) 


he believes strongly that subscribers will buy only 
one newspaper, Kirkpatrick doesn’t seem to think 
he can cut into the circulation of the News with 
the 24-hour Tribune. In any event, Kirkpatrick 
doesn’t think the Tribune will be totally competi- 
tive with the News because the News is concen- 
trating only on the afternoon cycle while the Trib- 
une is thinking in terms of a 24-hour cycle, with a 
stronger emphasis on its morning editions. 

What will happen to the Sun-Times—News, to 
their combination ad rate and to their distinct 
morning and afternoon papers? There are those 
who believe, though not on the record, that the 
combination rate for ads in both the News and 
Sun-Times is below the profit level and that Field 
Enterprises does not have the other income sources 
either to continue the combination rate or to con- 
tinue the News's losses. 

Publisher Marshall Field V ungraciously gloated 
over Today’s demise, saying “I cannot help but 
feel some sense of victory at winning a decisive 
battle over our long-standing competitor, the 
Tribune Company.” Yet News staffers grumbled. 
So the week after Today folded, they were herded 
20 at a time, ark-like, into Editor Daryle Feld- 
meir’s office and were assured that the News would 
not follow Today into oblivion. However, many 
remembered Field’s promise in 1970 to keep the 
News alive “as long as Today is publishing.” 

For his part, Kirkpatrick bluntly declares: “I 
don’t think more than two newspapers can survive 
in Chicago indefinitely.” 





THE WIITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


September 4, 1974 


Ford: 
ie 
spirit Dear Mr. Wendt: 
I've read in recent days about the closing of 
goes on Chicago Today. 
ald F a : = No one likes to see something fine leave the 
* scene, and least of all something as vital as a 
im bandreds of newspaper. For 74 years, Chicago Today has 
expressions § of helped to give Chicago one of the richest news- 
regret at demise paper diets in the country. 
of CHICAGO 
TODAY in a ket- This is a record which I know you're all proud 
ter te Lieyd of -- from news carrier to publisher. Please 
° as tell all of your people for me that it's the mark 
Wendt, publish- and the spirit of Chicago Today which goes on 
er. He added, and that each man and woman, boy and girl who 
“It’s the mark has participated has a right to stand up and 
and the spirit of shout about the achievements. 
CHICAGO TO- 
DAY that goes With best wishes, 
«.” 


Sincerely, 


And © Ire 


So for now, Chicago joins the dwindling num- 
ber of cities with even three newspapers. Today 
will not be mourned, but remembered. The paper 
had indeed died, without dignity, but with a cer- 
tain sense of the absurd. Preparing its final edi- 
tion, a midnight copyreader was struck by the 
maudlin quality of gossiper Maggie Daly’s final 
treacle. He turned off all city room lights save one 
spotlight, wrapped a mammoth scarf around his 
neck like a prayer shawl, stood behind a dictionary 
stand historically used for beery post-midnight 
sermons and intoned the column. Other copy- 
readers laughed so hard they drew handkerchiefs 
to wipe tears of laughter from their eyes. At this 
moment, a radio reporter arrived, observed the 
scene and filed a story that tears of sorrow rolled 
from the eyes of copyreaders as they mourned the 
paper’s passing in the darkness. Johnson, Howey, 
Reutlinger and Romanoff would have liked that. 
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The film on 
the cutting room floor 


Who, if anybody, should see newsfilm outtakes? 


MAURICE W. SCHONFELD 


@ All of television newsfilm is divided into two 
parts: the “ins” and the “outs.” “Ins” are film 
material that is shown on the air, that is seen by 
the public. “Outs” are everything else—the thou- 
sands of feet of film that, for one reason or an- 
other, never flashes across the home screen. 

Courts and attorneys occasionally seek to use 
newsfilm or tape as evidence. If the material is an 
“in,” the networks make it available as a matter 
of public record. But if the material is an “out,” 
the nets resist court subpoena, and never in at 
least the past four years, say network lawyers, have 
they released a frame of outtakes as evidence in a 
criminal case. They are still lobbying for congres- 
sional legislation that will make the outtake in- 
violate. 

Ironically, the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
concerning the Nixon tapes may bear on the out- 
takes question. In the unanimous decision, Chief 
Justice Burger declared, “The allowance of the 


Maurice W. Schonfeld was managing editor and later 
vice president and assistant general manager of UPI Tele- 
vision News. He is now vice president and director of 
operations for Television News, Inc. 
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privilege to withhold evidence that is demon- 
strably relevant in a criminal trial would cut 
deeply into the guarantee of due process of law 
and gravely impair the basic function of the 
courts.” 

Most Americans saw clearly that Mr. Nixon 
should surrender the tapes. Now the question 
could be asked of the networks: should they sur- 
render the outtakes? The answer, on the part of 
all three networks, is still ‘no.’’ But the ‘‘no” is 
now somewhat qualified. 

There is an even more ironic twist to the ques- 
tion of outtakes. For many years, the networks 
cooperated with law enforcement authorities on 
an informal basis; perhaps there were few 
questions raised because the FBI’s enemies and 
the media’s enemies were often the same. But dur- 
ing the late 60's, as violent demonstrations became 
commonplace, city, county, state, and federal 
prosecutors decided that newsfilm footage was a 
useful tool in seeking indictments. The prosecu- 
tors descended on network film libraries as they 
sought to identify, indict and convict demonstra- 
tors only on the basis of film evidence gathered by 
news media. 


The networks began drawing the line after the 
1968 Chicago convention fiasco. Originally, the 
Chicago demonstration footage was subpoenaed by 
the Walker Commission, which ultimately _re- 
ported there had been a police riot. It was only 
when the Nixon Administration replaced the John- 
son Administration and the attitude of the prose- 
cutors became pro-police, anti-demonstrator and 
anti—press that all three networks decided that 
they would no longer either cooperate informally 
with the authorities or respond to subpoenas for 
outtakes. The grandest irony of the situation is that 
CBS, after resisting subpoenas for Chicago mate- 
rial, discovered that its film librarians had previ- 
ously given the material to the Walker Commis- 
sion in Chicago. Of course, these events do not 
necessarily speak to the principles at stake (about 
which more later). 

As I recollect, the first request I ever received 
for newsfilm outtakes came from that most resist- 
ant of networks, CBS. Their cameraman Laurens 
Pierce, a tough little Southerner, had stood up to 
and shot film through some of the worst abuse ever 
perpetrated on newsmen, during the redneck re- 
action to the civil rights movement. Southern seg- 
regationists recognized, quite correctly, that a true 
rendering of their words and deeds would be less 
than helpful to their cause. Therefore, journalists 
were their natural enemies. Before the civil rights 
activists could be destroyed, those who would re- 
cord that destruction must be neutralized. 

One of the men they tried to neutralize was 
Pierce. He was assigned to a court hearing of the 
18 defendants in the Goodman, Chaney, and 
Schwerner civil rights murder case in Meridian, 
Miss. As the defendants emerged from court dur- 
ing the lunch break on the first day of the hearing, 
Pierce was shoved from the sidewalk and attacked. 
Pierce stepped back, swung his camera (the some- 
what delicate Beaulieu), and struck the head of 
one Alton Wayne Roberts. 

Roberts sought $500,000 in damages from 
Pierce’s employer, CBS. CBS believed that the film 
taken by our cameraman most clearly showed that 
Pierce had been the victim rather than the aggres- 
sor in the incident. Therefore, the CBS lawyers 
wanted the film as evidence. 

First, CBS librarians called to request the cut 


story and outtakes as a favor between film com- 
panies. My immediate response (which later be- 
came the policy of our company) was that if the 
lawyers wanted it, let them subpoena it. A CBS 
lawyer called, said that in fact the film would be 
used as evidence, and agreed to get the subpoena. 
Under subpoena, we delivered the film, and after 
two trials, CBS won its case. 

UPI’s new outtake policy provided at least one 
of the great moments of my journalistic career. 
Shortly thereafter, the FBI appeared in my office 
requesting film of an attack upon black civil rights 
marchers by Ku Klux Klanners in Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. 

“The film is not for use in court at this time,” 
said the FBI man. “We merely want the film to 
identify participants in the attack.” 

“We do not shoot fink film,” says I, and the FBI 
man slinks out the door empty-handed. He later 
returned with a subpoena, and we surrendered the 
film. 

“Fink film” is really the heart of the problem, 
as CBS sees it. CBS News executives believe that 
subjects of news coverage will not trust the crews 
and reporters if they think the filmed material 
can later be used as evidence. In the subject’s mind, 
the news crew becomes part of the investigative 
process; as the company puts it, “CBS does not 
want to be used as the investigative arm either of 
the government or of private litigants.” This use, 
if it occurred, would have a “chilling effect” on the 
ability of the network newsmen to perform their 
primary function—covering the news. And indeed, 
this could in some cases be a fatal obstacle to in- 
forming the public (CBS’s interview with fugitive 
Eldridge Cleaver comes to mind). 

There is other evidence for this concern. In 
1959, the first abortive uprising occurred in the 
Belgian Congo. After suppressing it, the Belgians 
confiscated newsreel footage and used it to iden- 
tify the participants, many of whom were sum- 
marily hanged. For a long time after, the life of a 
newsreel cameraman in the Congo was not an 
easy one. 

And, to cite another example, some cam- 
eramen, who looked and dressed like handsome, 
cleancut American boys, found it almost impos- 
sible to cover peace demonstrations. The demon- 
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CBS sought these outtakes from UPI to prove that its cameraman, Laurens Pierce, was attacked by a bystander in 
Meridian, Miss. The first two frames show the man approaching Pierce. He grabs Pierce. 


strators were sure that they were FBI men and 
since at that time it was known that some police 
departments did arrange press cards for “special” 
photographers, their press cards did not protect 
them at all. (At the same time UPI had allowed 
its reputation to be damaged when its commercial 
picture division accepted an assignment from the 
University of Chicago to film demonstrators dur- 
ing the University of Chicago sit-in and gave the 
photographer one of its authentic press cards. A 
story broke nationally, and the demonstrators 
used it against our men.) 

“Fink film” has a long and dishonorable his- 
tory. One of the nicest men I know in our busi- 
ness made his living for a couple of years during 
the Depression shooting stills of the Okie demon- 
strators on the California fruit farms. Every night, 
he would go to the rallies, take pictures of the 
speakers, develop them, print them, and turn 
them over to the growers; each morning, the 
deputies, armed with the photos, would go from 
camp to camp, round up the “agitators,” and 
throw them out of the county. 

In recent years, each of the three networks has 
supplied evidence in significant court cases. Each 
time, the networks have supplied only the pub- 
licly aired material. Each time, the networks have 
said that there were no outtakes because, they say, 
when a cameraman catches actual footage of a 
crime being committed, the footage is so spec- 
tacular it will all be used. 

Thus, when Laurens Pierce, still working for 
CBS, was the only cameraman truly in position 
to get all the action in the shooting of George 
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Wallace, CBS said it used every frame he shot; 
there were no outtakes, and Pierce’s film was 
shown in court in its entirety. NBC says the same 
was true when it supplied its footage of the at- 
tack on Kosygin in Toronto. ABC had the same 
experience when its cameraman got the best foot- 
age of an attack upon Chiang Kai-shek’s son at 
the Plaza Hotel in New York. 

But suppose a defendant claims the footage? He 
says the footage shows that a crime is not being 
committed by him. In such a case, it is most likely 
that the film he needs will be in the outtakes. It 
is to protect defendants’ rights that I think sub- 
poenas for outtakes must be honored. If the de- 
fendant did it, we know it will be aired. But if he 
was standing in the crowd three blocks away, that 
will be in the outtakes. UPI has received sub- 
poenas for such film from defendants, and we have 
honored them. 

William Small, senior vice president and direc- 
tor of CBS News, has a most interesting answer to 
this problem. He says that it CBS has outtakes that 
are truly relevant and probative, that establish a 
man’s innocence or guilt, it’s a hell of a story, even 
a year later. CBS would pull it out of its file and 
use it on the air as a feature, and therefore it would 
no longer be outtakes! Of course, the defense law- 
yer would face the problem of getting a look at the 
outtakes to see what they did in fact establish. 

There is another question. Even if the outtake 
shows the defendant in the crowd three blocks 
away, how, once the film is cut, can it prove when 
he was there? CBS has gone into court a half- 
dozen times in the past three years to battle the 








In this frame from the UPI outtakes, the man draws back as if to grab Pierce again as Pierce begins to raise his 
camera from his shoulder. The last frame shows Pierce raising his camera shortly before smashing his assailant. 
It took two trials, but CBS won its case, with the help of the UPI outtakes. 


surrender of outtakes on the grounds that they 
are not “demonstrably relevant” to the matter at 
hand or that there is other evidence that will serve 
as well. 

I can hypothesize a case in which: a man is 
charged with a crime that the world knows was 
committed at 10:07; the man is filmed three blocks 
away with his hands in his pockets; a reliable 
clock behind him reads 10:07; this piece of film 
is (naturally) in the outtakes. My personal belief, 
after talking to both NBC and ABC lawyers, is 
that they might well surrender the outtakes and 
free the defendant. About CBS I am not so sure, 
although I believe the courts might force CBS to 
produce. 

There are some other problems. Someday sooner 
or later, given the network propensity for over- 
covering all major news stories, three or four 
cameramen working for the same network will 
film the commission of some act of violence. The 
network will use the work of only one or two. 
The others’ will be outtakes. Will they not be 
available? During the riots of 1968 in Chicago, so 
many cameramen filmed so much violence that 
only a small percentage of it was ever aired. Here 
the outtakes probably did include “evidence . . . 
demonstrably relevant in a criminal trial.” 

NBC is said to have the worst film library of 
any of the three networks, and therefore, ironi- 
cally, the easiest solution to the problem of out- 
takes. NBC lawyers honestly believe that most 
outtakes are thrown out, and I am afraid they’re 
right. NBC lawyers add another reasonable point 
—that outtakes as a source of evidence are much 


overrated and the possibility of finding something 
of value in any of them is extremely remote. 

I believe that the Supreme Court in the Nixon 
case has narrowed the question of network privi- 
lege to withhold material solely because it is part 
of the outtakes. If the material was given in a con- 
fidential interview, then it is a journalistic prob- 
lem of a different sort entirely. But if film 
publicly taken of a public event later becomes 
“evidence . . . demonstrably relevant in a crim- 
inal trial,” there is, in my view, no privilege to 
withhold. Whether “in” or “out,” if the film is 
“demonstrably relevant,” it must be surrendered. 
And I think the networks—or at least some of 
their lawyers—agree with me. 

A young network lawyer may have best ex- 
plained the entire outtakes problem. As a law- 
yer, he felt it was the duty of the network, just as 
a good citizen, to. supply outtakes if they really 
proved guilt or innocence. Then why the strong 
network reaction? “But John Mitchell was run- 
ning the Justice Department,” he said. 

And maybe that’s all it was: a confrontation 
provoked by a Justice Department that, tempo- 
rarily at least, did try to use newsfilm, news cam- 
eramen, and news reporters as its agents, and a 
network overreaction, a stiff-necked “You can’t 
have them—never.” 

It is my guess that if CBS were facing the 
Laurens Pierce case now, it would have a more 
difficult case without the UPI film, film that under 
its own guidelines would not now be supplied. 
Perhaps Alton Wayne Roberts would be $500,000 
richer than he is now. 
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Notes on the art 


Testing 
fairness 


@-Last year, columnist William F. 
Buckley, Jr., attacked in his column 
the late Most Rev. Leo C. Byrne, Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop coadjutor 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., for Byrne’s 
support of a union boycott of cloth- 
ing made by the Farah Manufac- 
turing Co. Farah had been locked in 
a long and bitter unionizing dispute 
with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, a dispute which was fi- 
nally settled this year. Bishop 
Byrne asked the Washington Star 
Syndicate, which distributes Buck- 
ley’s column, to send its subscrib- 
ers his response to Buckley’s attack. 
The syndicate agreed and sent sub- 
scribers the column along with a 
covering note from Byrne asking 
newspapers “in the name of fairness 
and equal treatment according to 
the best canons of journalism, [to] 
publish the response, preferably in 
a similar location and with similar 
treatment.” 

The rebuttal column provided 
an opportunity to test editors’ will- 
ingness to provide space for reply. 
While the Supreme Court’s recent 
rejection of Florida’s “right of re- 
ply” law denies an_ enforceable 
legal obligation to provide space to 
people who are attacked in print, it 
does not relieve editors of their 
ethical obligation to grant space to 
people who are attacked. 

For example, the Code of Ethics 
of the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists, Sigma Delta Chi, states: 
“The news media should not com- 
municate unofficial charges affecting 
reputation or moral character with- 
out giving the accused a chance to 
reply.” The Statement of Principles 
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Criticizes Priests 


For Supporting 
Pants Boycott 


By William F, Buckley, jr. 
Washington Stur Syndicate 
N THE next few days, the Catholic 
bishops will convene, and one fears 
that they will vote most imprudently 
to endorse the boycott of the product 
of a company called Farah, which 
2 manufactures pants of 
# one sort or another in 
». a San Antonio and, prin- 
“*@% cipally, El Paso. 
™ The boycott of Fa- 
4 rah products has be- 
come the new thing to 
do among the rest- 
lessly indignant, and 
their success among 
Catholic clergymen is 
greatly to be regret- 
ted if ony because 







WILLIAM F, 
BUCKLEY, JR, 


The original Buckley ‘elaine as it ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Tribune. 


of the National Conference of Edi- 
torial Writers at the time the survey 
was taken declared: 


The editorial writer should 
realize that he is not infallible. 
Therefore, so far as it is within 
his power, he should give a 
voice to those who disagree 
with him—in a public letters 
column and by other suitable 
devices. 


To test editors’ willingness to 
apply these ethical principles, the 
professional standards committee of 
the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers surveyed the 317 general cir- 
culation dailies which subscribed to 
Buckley's column to determine how 
many used the Farah column and 
how many ran Archbishop Byrne’s 
reply. Responses were received from 
301 of Buckley’s subscribers, or 95 
per cent of the total. Of the 301 re- 
spondents, seven said they did not 





The late Archbishop Byrne 


receive the Byrne reply. Another 99 
did not use Buckley’s Farah column 
and could not be expected to carry 
the reply. 

The following table shows the 
results from the 195 papers that 
ran Buckley’s column and received 
Archbishop Byrne’s reply: 


number percent 


Ran both 

Buckley's 

column and 

Byrne’s reply 140 712% 


Ran only 

Buckley's 

column, not 

the reply 55 28% 
Total 195 100% 


That more than seven out of ten 
papers carried the reply surprised 
the syndicate, which expected few 
editors to comply with the bishop's 
request. 

The showing demonstrates that 
most editors will provide space for 
reply voluntarily, without the prod 
of “reply” legislation. But it’s cause 
for concern that nearly 30 per cent 
of the editors did not print even 
excerpts from Archbishop Byrne's 
response to Buckley’s attack. 


GILBERT CRANBERG 


Gilbert Cranberg is assistant editor 
of the editorial pages of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. He is 
also chairman of the professional 
standards committee of the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers. 





Books 


The Pentagon Papers case: 
‘gorged with words’ 


JAMES BOYLAN 


TEST OF LOYALTY: DANIEL ELLSBERG AND THE RITUALS 
OF SECRET GOVERNMENT. By Peter Schrag. Simon and 
Schuster, $9.95. 


@ Peter Schrag revives a bygone era—those days 
when a reporter waking in the morning might 
wonder whether he would receive a subpoena by 
nightfall, when Mitchell, Mardian, and Klein- 
dienst were the names of the law enforcers, when 
Ellsberg and Russo were, briefly, names as common 
in the newspaper business as Evans and Novak. 
All that was only three or so years ago, and yet so 
much has fallen between that it is a labor for the 
reader to re-sensitize himself to the urgencies of 
the Pentagon Papers period. 

The effort is worthwhile in this case, for 
Schrag’s subject retains its importance in the con- 
stitutional history of our time. He has chronicled 
the Ellsberg case, the awkward and ultimately fu- 
tile attempt by the government to convict Daniel 
Ellsberg and his collaborator, Anthony Russo, on 
charges having to do somewhat with the release of 
the Pentagon Papers to the press. 

Curiously, as Schrag recounts them, the pro- 
ceedings belonged less and less to the defendants: 
“The case itself had always been about words; it 
was gorged with words, words as secrets, words as 
lies, words as obfuscation and deceit, words as 
revelation, words about words, and words about 
words about words.” The human figures were 
dwarfed before a mountainous presence—not 
merely the bulk of the Pentagon Papers but the 
whole government classified-word system, in which 
degrees of secrecy became metaphors for degrees 
of power. The system was, fittingly, a mirror image 
of the journalism that had attacked it; rather 


than trying to spread information in understand- 
able form to the greatest numbers, it tried to re- 
strict the obscure to the few. 

The bulk of the system also tended to obscure 
the trial’s potential as a First Amendment case: 
“The symbolism changed; as the case became more 
complex it slowly began to suggest the possibility 
that one was witnessing not a classic battle about 
free speech but rather the revelations of a cult 
which had, in some strange way, come to possess 
us all. . . .”. Trapped as he was in that Los An- 
geles courtroom, Schrag despaired of shaking that 
system. At last, in the spring of 1973, came the Wa- 
tergate disclosures, which revealed that the attack 
on Ellsberg had been part of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s leak obsession; the shock may have 
cracked the system, Schrag believes (or hopes). 

Much of what Schrag says is less speculative. He 
offers a workmanlike account of what happened 
—and there was a lot—between the first indict- 
ment of Ellsberg (June, 1971) and the dismissal 
of the case by Judge Matthew Byrne (the magis- 
trate who had left court for a job interview with 
John Ehrlichman) after disclosure of the now- 
famous Fielding burglary. For the most part, 
Schrag’s reportage is traditional. Unlike authors 
such as Anthony Lukas, whose writing about Ells- 
berg was permeated with the reporter’s presence, 
Schrag has chosen to be just one of the boys in the 
press seats, although his note on sources shows 
that he had extensive personal contacts. 

This “old-journalism’” approach has the ad- 
vantage of letting him introduce background in 
the manner of the historian; at the same time, he 
lose; much of the advantage he gained by attend- 
ing the trial and living in the trial “colony” for 
months. All things considered, it may be the 
proper perspective in this particular instance, 
because he wanted to shift the emphasis from the 
momentary heroes to the quasi-permanent secrecy 
system; this he has done well. 
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Unfinished business 


The CIA and me 


TO THE REVIEW: 


My name was mentioned in your 
Sept./Oct. issue as “a former CIA 
man in the Far East.” Stuart Loory 
used me as an example of “the meas- 
ure of the community of interests 
between the clandestine world of in- 
telligence and the open world of 
newsgathering.” 

I regret very much that Mr. Loory 
did not reach me (he tried) before 
going into print with this allegation. 

For the record, it is correct that I 
was transferred from the Army, 
where I was serving my ROTC-in- 
curred obligation, to the CIA, in 
1955, and that I did do a stint as an 
intelligence officer in the Far East. I 
was then 22 years old, and like most 
of my contemporaries, had no 
qualms about serving my country in 
whatever capacity I was called upon 
to serve. The lessons I learned about 
the making of U.S. foreign policy 
have been invaluable. I do not re- 
gret the experience, except as it has 
cast doubt upon my credibility in 
more recent years. 

Later, from 1963-65, I again 
served in the government, this time 
at the request of Ambassador to 
Japan Edwin O. Reischauer, as his 
special assistant. At that time, I was 
a foreign service reserve officer, with 
no CIA connections whatsoever. 

Since 1965, I have been a journal- 
ist, and have had no connection 
with the CIA. 

During this period, I have been 
shocked at some of the things I have 
learned about the agency—matters 
that I never even guessed at from 
my “worm’s eye” view. I have come 
to believe that, while there are some 
decent and honorable men in the 
agency, its covert action functions 
should be abolished, and it should 
be brought under tighter control 
with greater congressional oversight 
in its intelligence-gathering activi- 
ties. 

I further believe that American 
journalists should avoid contact 
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with the agency like the plague, and 
should do more to reveal to the 
American public the pervasive and 
at times corrupting influence the 
agency has over the formulation of 
foreign policy. Thus, I reject Mr. 
Loory’s notion that I represent a 
measure of the “community of inter- 
ests” between intelligence and news- 
gathering. If anything, the reverse is 
true. 


GEORGE R. PACKARD 
Executive Editor 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 


‘Casseroles and 
hairdos’ plus .. . 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I must say that I was puzzled by 
Edward Barrett’s comment about 
Family Circle in the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review (July/Aug.). Of 
course it’s not easy having to wade 
through 115 magazines in two days 
—but ... Family Circle was a fi- 
nalist in two categories: service to 
the individual (on the basis of an 
article series) and visual excellence. 

Therefore, I must take exception 
to your remark that we only dish 
out “prosaic fare on casseroles and 
hairdos.” Unfortunately, people 
(and this includes judges) have a 
habit of sticking with opinions 
formed in the past. . . . 


ARTHUR HETTICH 
Editor, Family Circle 


Epitor’s NOTE: Edward Barrett com- 
ments: The article on magazine 
trends did not say Family Circle edi- 
tors “only dish out ‘prosaic fare on 
casseroles and hairdos’..” The full 
and exact statement was: “Mean- 
while, the spectacular growth in the 
field is that of Woman’s Day and 
Family Circle, which are sold at su- 
permarket check-out counters and 
tend to offer more prosaic fare on 
casseroles and_ hairdos.” (Italics 
added.) Family Circle articles were 
indeed cited (for “visual excellence” 
and for “service to the individual”) 
among some 30 nominations in pre- 
liminary screening by a selection 


committee. They were not among 
those given final awards by the 
judges. Neither this nor my report 
implied the absence of notable ar- 
ticles or improvements. 


Missing the media message 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Prof. George Bailey is worried 
about the singular use of the term 
“the media” (CJR, Sept./Oct.) and 
is particularly upset about my use 
of it in explaining in the May Quill 
how others, besides SLA radicals, 
use “the media” for their own pur- 
poses—the government, powerful 
corporate interests. 

Actually, what difference does it 
make how our government brain- 
washed us against the Vietnamese 
people? It either used “the media” 
or it used “diverse” forms of mass 
communication: newspaper stories, 
television films, public relations 
campaigns, advertising techniques, 
billboards, satellites, small group in-: 
teraction—and some media forms 
mentioned by Prof. Bailey—elec- 
tronic dots and grooved vinyl. I 
don’t think he liked my message. 


MICHAEL EMERY 
Associate Journalism Professor 
Calif. State University, Northridge 


‘Amazement and disgust’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I am writing to express my amaze- 
ment and disgust at your article 
BLACK NEWS SERVICES: DYING OF NE- 
GLECT? (July/Aug.) Would you 
kindly tell me how you can write 
about black news services and not 
mention the Community News Serv- 
ice based in New York City? It is 
especially hard for me to compre- 
hend since I know that your reporter 
interviewed Emile Milne, CNS’s ex- 
ecutive editor. Also, Milton Cole- 
man was interviewed and Milt was, 
for several months, CNS’s Washing- 





ton correspondent. Just what is your 
problem? Would it have ruined the 
slant of the story to tell about a 
minority news service that has ren- 
dered a valuable service since 1970 
and is still going strong? Would 
talking about CNS somehow offend 
major media people that you prefer 
not to offend? ... Certainly the 
CNS story is newsworthy and lack 
of news value could not have played 
a part in the article’s deletion of 
Cie. ... 

Perhaps some time in the future 
you will do a more complete story 
on minority news services. Maybe 
you will even use some of the ma- 
terial on CNS that your reporters 
uncovered during their interviews. 


CLINTON COX 
Former CNS City Editor 


Epitor’s NOTE: The article on black 
news services did indeed contain a 
paragraph on CNS which was, un- 
fortunately, cut for space purposes 
and because CNS also covers Puerto 
Rican news, a subject outside the 
scope of the article. 


Quicksilver history? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Paul A. Witteman dutifully 
counted the trees (RITE OF SPRING: 
COVERING HANK AARON, CJR, July/ 
Aug.). Would that he had also seen 
the forest. 

Many elements combined in At- 
lanta that drizzly Monday night, 
and only the most superficial among 
them were sports news. 

Aaron’s pursuit of a feat that has 
been the dream of red-blooded 
American boys for half a century 
whispered reassuringly of continu- 
ity. ... 
> the interplay of workman 
Aaron and excited Atlanta there 
seemed also a fraternal commingling 
of a proud New South with a gener- 
ation of black Americans who pur- 
sue emancipation not in legislation 
but through achievement. Before 
the game I sat for a time with a mid- 
dle-aged black Atlantan, a friend of 


Aaron’s. “And to think I used to 
drive by the Bobby Jones golf 
course and wonder if I would ever 
be able to play there.” He gestured 
out toward the field where, having 
painted the outfield red, white and 
blue in his honor, Atlanta’s city 
fathers were then loosing thousands 
of balloons in Aaron’s name... . 

The night Bad Henry outhom- 
ered the Babe seemed a quicksilver 
moment of American history; buoy- 
ant and electric, here-and-now. 
Reach-out-and-grab-it. Certainly 
there could have been nothing fur- 
ther from the death watch atmos- 
phere Mr. Witteman suggests. The 
people I met had not come to mourn 
“The King Is Dead,” but to cele- 
brate, “Long Live the King.” A life 
watch, perhaps. 

Though I am not a sportswriter, 
those are some of the things that 
lured me to the press box in At- 
lanta, and they are what I wrote 
about. I received in return more 
mail about that story than anything 
else I have written in 15 years as a 
reporter. 


WILLIAM D. MONTALBANO 
The Miami Herald 


Speaking of homers . . . 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In a letter published in your 
Sept./Oct. issue, Lawrence H. Ven- 
del cites some figures to contest the 
view that home runs are only “mar- 
ginally remarkable.” There seems 
little point in debating his opinion, 
but his arithmetic is suspect. 

From two figures (3,102 homers; 
132,364 at bats), Mr. Vendel con- 
cludes (correctly) that one home 
run was hit in each 42.67 at bats. 
Making the undoubtedly low esti- 
mate of 54 at bats per game, he ar- 
rives at the figure of 1.26 games per 
homer, and says that a more accu- 
rate at-bat estimate “reduces this es- 
timate to one home run per game 
(or less).”” Something got garbled 
here. His figures give 1.26 homers 
per game, and a larger estimate of 
at-bats per game would increase this 
figure. 


Actually, it’s easy to get a better 
figure for the number of home runs 
per game. Each major league club 
plays 162 games a season, for a total 
of 1,944. (This doesn’t count play- 
offs, or World Series games; I don’t 
know if the other figures do, either. 
The difference is around 1 per cent.) 
3,102 homers average out to 1.60 per 
game. 


LAWRENCE CORWIN 
Department of Mathematics 
Yale University 


Slurring public relations 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Until the Sept./Oct. issue arrived 
on my desk, I would not have 
thought that Columbia Journalism 
Review would let slurs slip through. 

But the overline on the Ziegler 
story by Robert Walters is a petty 
remark that is uncalled for. I’m sure 
you're well aware that nowhere in 
his career was Ziegler a public rela- 
tions man. And I’m sure you've 
been told many times that the es- 
sence of good public relations is 
clear and open communications 
channels. So I won’t belabor the 
point; I’m just pointing it out be- 
cause I’m tired of being classed with 
Ziegler because of my profession. 

Perhaps, as a make-good, you 
might retitle the “lower case” sec- 
tion in the rear of the book as “a 
catalogue of typical news media in- 
accuracies.” 


DONALD B. ALLEN 
Manager of Public Relations 
General Automation, Inc. 


Troublesome ‘media’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Thanks for George Bailey's arti- 
cle, “The Media is Among Us.” 
Those media sure is troublesome, 
aren’t it? 

CHARLES REINKEN 
Houston 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature on the media 


“The Press at the Calley Trial,” by Wendell R. Coch- 
ran, Freedom of Information Center Report No. 320, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia, April, 1974. 


Cochran, an M.A. candidate at the school, argues 
that the Calley trial “posed serious questions of 
credibility for both the press and the . . . Army.” 
He persuasively demonstrates that “both institu- 
tions performed well,” leading him to conclude 
that the Calley trial serves as an auspicious prece- 
dent for any similar trials in the future. 


“Miss/Mrs./Ms. Editorial Writer, a Symposium,” The 
Masthead, Summer, 1974. 


Because the number of women members of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers has 
tripled in the last three years, the NCEW’s journal 
decided “to explore the realm of the woman 
editorial writer,’ and asked women members to 
report on their experiences. Nine did so. While 
the results are not unexpected, they do make en- 
tertaining and enlightening reading. 


“My Idea of a Good Newspaper,” by Katharine 
Graham, Indian Press, May, 1974. 


This is a strongly-worded and forthright statement 
by the publisher of the Washington Post. The 
article, one of a series being run by the Indian 
Press, is a frank declaration of principles. Mrs. 
Graham has expressed her opinions before, but 
rarely with such eloquence or so cogently. There 
can be no debate with her conclusion that what 
this “nation really needs is an even more vigorous, 
probing, and independent press.” 


“How Do Jews Get Their News? A Critical Look at 
American Jewish Journalism,” by Gary Rosenblatt, 
The Times of Israel and World Jewish Review, Oc- 
tober, 1974. 


There are approximately 48 weeklies, 19 biweek- 
lies, and 20 monthlies in the United States which 
Contributing Editor Rosenblatt qualifies as ‘“Eng- 
lish-Jewish newspapers.” In this informative run- 
down, Rosenblatt deals with their current situation, 
their motivation, their circulation, their impact 
and their ownership—as well as with their main 
source of non-local news, the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency—“America’s only Jewish news service.” 
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“The New Journalism: A Critical Perspective,” by 
James E. Murphy, Journalism Monographs, May, 


1974. 

The New Journalism has been the subject of 
much academic discussion lately. Murphy's in- 
teresting and perceptive assessment is based on 
his doctoral dissertation (written as part of the 
requirements for the degree at the University of 
Iowa). His major conclusions include: “New 
Journalism is not new as technique”; it achieved 
its “notoriety” only because some of its practi- 
tioners used certain techniques; and New Journal- 
ism “is a distinctive genre only to the extent that 
all those who use or have used fictional techniques 
in reporting may be said to form a distinctive 
group.” 


“ ‘Stay Right Where You Are, Geraldo Is Coming!’ ”’ 
by Jane Howard, [more], September, 1974. 


Ms. Howard writes a tough-minded profile of 
Geraldo Rivera, a reporter on New York City’s 
nightly Eyewitness News. Rivera has achieved a 
variety of reputations in the course of broadcast- 
ing various journalistic exposés, and working for 
minority groups and a variety of good causes. 
Author Howard asks: “Is he a swashbuckling 
muckraker? A name-dropping opportunist? A 
Savior? Or a phony embarked on a one-way deluxe 
ego trip with no return ticket. . . ?”” Her answer: 
“A complicated hybrid.” 


“The Time Base Corrector” by Eric Somers, educa- 
tional & industrial television, August, 1974. 

Modern technology continues to change all aspects 
of journalism very quickly. A time base corrector 
“somehow magically transforms signals from low 
cost video recorders into signals which meet the 
stringent FCC broadcast requirements.” A TBC 
thus opens the door to people with such video- 
tape equipment to show their creations over 
broadcast TV stations. In cogent, simple style, 
Somers—‘‘an independent communications de- 
signer/consultant/producer”—explains the “capa- 
bilities and operating principles of the various 
types of TBCs.” 


“Playboy Interview: Al Goldstein,” Playboy, Octo- 
ber, 1974. 


A fascinating and confusing interview with Al 
Goldstein, the publisher and editor of Screw. It is 
difficult to know whether Goldstein is being ex- 
tremely candid or simply putting on the inter- 
viewer, but there is a quality to his remarks which 
occasionally has the ring of truth. There is cer- 
tainly no denying that “Screw leads the league in 
tastelessness” and that “Supreme Court or no 
Supreme Court, Screw will probably get even 


dirtier.” 
DANIEL J. LEAB 
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the lower case 


Ford Seeks 
to Improve 


Black Ties 


Spokane Daily Chronicle 
8/16/74 


Breasts 
caught in 


legal fight 


South Middlesex (Mass.) 
News 8/16/74 


California 


Takes Sex 
Out of Rape 


New ambassador to Japan joins 
Ford in missing swimming pool 


Rock Island (IlIl.) 
Argus 9/12/74 


Devine feels Packers behind last year 


The Daily Northwestern 
8/26/74 


Sentiment grows for independent SS 


Boston Globe 
9/16/74 


Woman shot in 
bizarre fashion 


Middletown (O.) 
Journal 8/13/74 


Pesticide use 
increases 40! 


Corvallis (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times 8/6/74 


Mother, son 
better after 
fatal crash 


Miners tired of dying 


in mines-- Yablonski 


Lincoln (Neb.) 
Journal 9/4/74 


Dover (N.J.) 
Daily Advance 8/26/74 


Williamson (W.Va.) 
Daily News 8/21/74 


ILL HEALTH SUSPECTED 


Branch Avenue Bridge L ; 
Pompidou dies 


To Be Fixed Before Fall 


Providence Evening Bulletin Morgantown (W.Va.) 
8/8/74 Dominion-Post 4/3/74 


(AUGUSTA, MAINE) == THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TODAY UNANIMOUSLY “Bast is east, and west is west, and never the twain shall 
KILLED TWO OF GOVERNOR CURTIS NOMINEES TO VACANT SEATS ON THE meet 


Shakespeare may not have been a sports writer, but he 
POWERFUL MAINE BOARD OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION. sure knew what he wag talking about with that remark. 


INDEFINITELY POSTPONED WERE THE NOMINATIONS OF FORMER DEAD RIVER Timely it is. 


A tiny blurb in the newspaper the other day offered the 
GAS COMPANY EXECUTIVE HAROLD HILL OF BANGOR AND ECONOMIST GEOFFREY information that the Ray Kroc-owned San Diego Padres are 


UPI broadcast wire 
8/ 


Albany Times-Union 
7/74 


9/22/74 


Marques vesigneu, and rupe 
Paul accepted his resignation 
The Vatican announcement 
carried no explanation for the 
resignation, which in Vatican 
terms means the decision was 
prompted from above. 
- The decisio®’ came after 


Yom Kippur brought little cheer along 
Wall Street today. 

Only 9.060000 shares were traded on 
the New York Stock Exchenge. Volume 
was said to have been held down by 
the Jewish observance 


Doctors at Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia 
complete a delicate sorting operation that 
separated 13-month-old Siamese twins from the 
Dominican Republic. 


The Louisville Peoria Journal Star 


Danbury News-Times 
Times 9/26/74 8/26/74 


9/19/74 





A national monitor of the news media .. . 


.-. to assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 
standards of honest, responsible service ... 

.-. to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 
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